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By reason of its beneficial action on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
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from the Seat of War. 
Ladysmith Camp, March 15th, 1900. 
Dear Morner,—I cannot write a long letter this time, for I am so busy all day long; but as I promised 
to write every mail I am doing so. I must tell you that this place is stinking, and the quicker we get out of 
it the better it will be for us. Out of nine men in our tent there is only me and another that has escaped 
illness. One man has gone in hospital, and the others are suffering from dysentery. It is terribly weaken- 
ing and I hope that “ LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE” will arrive in time, for it bas proved a splendid 
thing. I have doctored the men with it, and have only one dose left, so I shall have to trust in Providence 
if [turn up queer, I have only bad about three doses of it myself, for you cannot see others bad and know 
that you have a remedy in your haversack.—I remain, your loving son, j y 
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(Private Allen, Army Post Office Corps), 
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foes in Law. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“God be with you; let us meet as little as we can!” 


Cuarrer XI, 


Y luncheon-time Miss Trent is in an unenviable state of mind, 

but of the many hypotheses she has started to account for 

the unaccountable one has ousted the others, namely, that he has 

been contemptuously dismissed by Jim, without any reference to 
herself. 

The idea fills her with blazing indignation, and she has to take 
herself well in hand before she can respond, with tolerable calm, 
to the gong’s admirably punctual summons. 

Jim is already in his place, and there is no sign of guilt or 
agitation in his contented face and even voice. 

“ Marie says we are not to wait for her.” 

It is a formula that both of them are destined to become well 
acquainted with, and ultimately to dispense with as superfluous. 

When luncheon is half over the mistress of the house saunters 
in, but even then does not sit down in her place, but strolls round 
the table, picking a grape here, cutting herself a slice of chocolate 
cake there. She ends by setting Lulu upon the table-cloth, and 
inviting her to walk across it to Jim. 

The old dog, who in her day has been a beauty and a Japanese 
spaniel, accomplishes this feat in time, with only the two 
casualties of an overset water-bottle and a broken flower-glass. 

The performance is witnessed with an ire too deep for barks by 
Miss Kirstie, who, seated on her high chair, whence she is not 
allowed to extend even a paw towards the board, testifies in short 
muzzled howls against this disgraceful instance of nepotism. 


As far as inclination goes, her mistress could bark too. She 
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relieves her feelings by quoting imaginary remarks made by 
Kirstie upon favouritism, interlopers, etc. 

Marie rejoins, with improbably smart repartees, attributed to 
the tottering Lulu. 

Mrs. Trent gets so much the best of it in this amiable game, 
that Kirstie’s guns are soon silenced. 

Whether pleased at her own success, or in concession to a 
distressed wrinkle in her husband’s brow, Marie ceases to be 
Lulu’s mouthpiece, and addresses a civil question to her sister- 
in-law. 

“Has she been out this morning?” 

‘“‘ No, she has not.” 

The other expresses polite surprise. “I thought that you were 
such an out-of-door person—Jim has always held you up to me as 
an example—that you never could stay indoors in any weather.” 

Miss Trent winces. Does that hateful sparkle and curiosity 
mean more than appears ? 

“1 was busy ’—adding, in elucidation, and with a pale hope of 
being disagreeable—“ busy looking over the accounts of the 
societies I have managed, before giving them over to you.” 

She is successful. For a minute Marie looks discomfited, but 
cannot, in the end, be said to be worsted, though her rejoinder is 
smilingly addressed to Jim. 

“You kept the ‘societies’ dark! Ifyou bad mentioned them 
you knew that I should have shown you the door!” 

Her delicate features resume their serenity. Already she has 
learnt that nothing stirs her sister-in-law to such blind dumb 
wrath as the implication that there ever was, or could be, any 
doubt as to her own alacrity in accepting Mr. Trent. She has 
eaten hardly any luncheon; but she strolls, pleased, out of the 
dining-room, feeling that she has “scored.” 

A little later, Lettice, restlessly walking about the morning- 
room, overhears, through the open door, a dialogue between the 
wedded pair, who have apparently come into the hall. 

“ Have you finished your letters? ” 

“Yes.” 

“What a budget!” 

‘There is no objectionable lilt in the voice that answers— 

“ How should I live if I did not write to them?” 

The rejoinder has a note of distress. “You miss them as badly 
as you expected ?” 

Ne audible answer, but the clumsy haste of a slow man in the 
consolatory. 

“Summer will soon be here.” 
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* Soon!” 

“And meanwhile, when I can get away, we will run up to the 
Aibemarle for a fortnight or so; and you shall go and see 
Esmeralda every night in the new play. very night! Gabriel 
shall take you. Just you and he alone.” 

“No, no; you shall come too. Ido not mind my old Freak!” 

The high gaiety is returning to her tones. 

“And now you are going to let me drive you down to the 
village in the pony-cart ? ” 

“ Yes; and you will take me to call on Mrs. Fairfax? ” 

“ Of course, if you wish.” 

“ What would Policeman X say ?” 

They have gone off laughing together before Lettice realizes 
that the engaging sobriquet applies to herself; and is evidently 
one habitually used between husband and wife. 

Puzzled, mortified, miserable, she watches them drive off, the 
fresh pony pulling like mad, the harness-mounts flashing, and 
Marie, toqued like a tropical bird, unsuitable, Londony, and 
lovely, sending her sharp mirth through the stinging stillness of 
the air. 

Miss Trent's eyes wander from her dwindling relatives to the 
church path, upon which no human speck is yet visible. What 
can have so changed him? Illness? Perhaps, highly strung as 
he is, weakened by previous suffering, the sudden reaction from 
despair to such intense joy may have brought on a return of 
nerve-breakdown. 

As the hours pass, and he does not appear, this theory 
establishes itself more and more firmly in her mind. In restless 
discomfort she goes out-of-doors, telling the butler—an inward 
blush accompanies the announcement—that she does not mean to 
leave the gardens. 

One of the head-gardener’s boys has broken his leg playing 
hockey on the ice, and she goes to see him; the main motive of 
her visit leavened, perhaps, by a hope of hearing soothing regrets 
for the old régime from the boy’s mother, to whom she has always 
been specially kind. 

Mrs. Macneill is not, apparently, of those who “let others hail 
the rising sun!” She prefers to do it herself; and her enthusiasm 
is excessive over the bride’s beauty and the graciousness of her 
manner, which seems to have consisted in slapping the whole 
family on the back, literally as well as figuratively, when brought 
by Jim to make their acquaintance. 

It is with spirits, to say the Icast, not raised, that Miss Trent 
takes leave. 

x 2 
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The coachman’s wife has a quinsy, and the next visit is paid to 
her. She is in bed, choking, and almost inarticulate, yet finds 
means to convey her sense of the extraordinary rejuvenation 
wrought by his marriage in the squire. Through the fumes ofa 
steam-kettle she sends her opinion that “ he does not look like 
the same gentleman.” 

Lettice listens in silence, and departs, saying to herself that 
the feudal feeling is extinct. No hurrying footman pursues her 
to Stove or Fernery; and she is able to end her cold—in every 
sense—giro undisturbed. 

Jim returns alone to tea. “I left Marie at the church. The 
brougham is to fetch her at half-past six.” 

* At the church?” 

“Yes, playing the organ. You know how musical she is!” 

Lettice does not know it; the memory of the punished piano 
and the deafening music-hall choruses in the Wimbledon drawing- 
room have led her to no such conclusion. 

“ Did you leave her alone there ?” 

“ Well, no, Chevening was with her; he had been showing her 
the church, and he very good-naturedly offered to blow for her.” 

“Oh!” 

*“‘ Marie asked him to dinner to-night. I—I hope you do not 
mind ?” 

“Mind! Why should I mind?” 

“Oh, that is all right.” 

The relief of his tone, coupled with the slight trouble that had 
marked the announcement of his wife’s hospitality, shows Lettice 
that he has not forgotten. 

All right! That is scarcely the epithet that bis sister applies 
to the situation when she escapes to her room a little later to face 
it alone. 

Mrs. Trent returns in tearing spirits, highly audible before she 
is well within the hall door, secorning the summons of the dressing- 
bell, resolutely staying on in the morning-room with one paste- 
buckled foot on the fender, and her Macaw toque a good deal on 
one side, while she jubilantly goes over again with Jim the details 
of what has evidently been a triumphal progress through the 
village. 

At dinner her radiancy and her volubility reach a still higher 
level. She has a thousand questions to put to Chevening as to 
his flock, and if he does not immediately recognize by her 
description those members of it to whom she is alluding, reck- 
lessly mimics their peculiarities in utter disregard of the silent 
critics in and out of livery behind her chair. 
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As Lettice listens she realizes with painful wonder how much 
more the village has come out to its new patroness in an hour 
than a life-time of not consciously condescending kindness had 
ever made it do to its old one. The ancient gentlewomen living 
each on her microscopic rentes in little houses round the common, 
Miss Smith, Miss Butler, and Miss Lamothe, have apparently 
confided to Mrs. Trent dark suspicions of their “ generals” and 
little grievances against each other, such as her sister-in-law has 
never evoked; and even Mrs. Taylor—Lettice had thought that 
Mrs. Taylor would be loyal—has breathed to this brand-new 
comer that revolt against Providence for her unclerical paucity 
of children and plethora of bilious headaches, which Miss Trent 
had imagined to have been dropped into her own safe ear alone. 
But worse follows. 

“ And the hall—the Rachel Hall, as you call it? Why do you 
call it so?” 

“It was built in memory of Mrs. Trent; her name was Rachel,” 
replies Randal, in a lowered voice, stealing a surreptitious look 
across at Lettice. 

Her eyes are on her plate. She is dressed with rigid simplicity ; 
certainly paler, and if possible, neater than ever, the little bunch 
of snowdrops she wears completing the picture of almost awful 
chastity which she presents. The wonder flashes across the 
curate’s brain whether this lofty virgin can be the creature who 
twenty-four hours ago clung about his neck with a passion 
scarcely inferior to his own. 

“Oh, I see! ”—with a perceptible drop of the voice too, and a 
slight respectful pause. Then, with a thrill of delight and 
interest, “‘ You give plays and entertainments there?” 

“No-o; we have temperance meetings, and University Ex- 
tension Lectures, and sometimes a magic lantern.” 

Marie’s jaws drops for a moment, but only for a moment. 

“We must get up something when my sister comes. That 
depends, of course, upon how long the new play runs. You know 
that she is on the stage—lucky girl! So should I be, if Jim had 
not insisted on marrying me.” 

She heaves aloud sigh, and Lettice’s large white eyelids slightly 
quiver. All the servants are in the room. Mrs. Trent’s elbows 
are on the table—where they mostly are—and her hands are 
flourishing about. Her unusual amount of gesticulation is, no 
doubt, part of the heritage from “dear mother.” 

“T want to get up a ballet,” pursues Marie, giving a delighted 
glint of her eye in the direction of the ice statue of disapproval 
on her left. “Mrs. Taylor says that she has never seen a ballet ; 
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I have a club of ballet-girls in London, and am going to have 
them down here, three or four at a time, to rest and recoup. Poor 
things, they are dreadfully overworked! but they will not stay if 
they are not amused—quite right, too.” 

She throws this gage across the table at Jim, in obvious 
challenge; but his mode of taking it up is to nod in bafiling 
assent, with a smile that seems to say, “ You are not going to get 
a rise out of me.” 

The bride turns again to Chevening. ‘‘ Have you ever acted?” 

“Yes, now and then, before I took Holy Orders.” 

“ Never since ?” 

Her little face is brimful of gay relish for the flippancy of her 
implication. His ladylove listening in unspeakable protest, is 
pleased to hear something of the Apostle note that has always 
awed herself in the stiff-backed quality of his rejoinder. 

‘Not consciously, I hope.” 

It is the one bright spot during dinner. Perhaps because the 
rebuke is so absolutely ignored as to lead only to a comprehensive 
offer to coach bim for any réle he may like to undertake, and to 
searching inquiries as to what class of part he most shone in during 
his lay career, that the note of disapproval does not reappear. 

What does reappear is Lulu, threading her dilapidated way 
among the decanters; dropping her early Victorian ringlets over 
the dishes; getting her tail into the candles. And not a sign of 
regret that Miss Kirstie’s high chair knows her no more comes to 
soothe her swelling-hearted mistress. 

Will Marie never remove her elbow and push back her chair, 
and finish the cigarette, held so long between two fingers in the 
eagerness of her chatter as to go out? She does so at last, and 
the ex-mistress, chafed and mortified, passes, still downcast-eyed, 
through the door. 

Marie throws herself into a chair, and drawing a candle towards 
her, lights a fresh cigarette. 

“The conservatory is not lit,” she says, “so I can’t take Jim 
there to-night; but I will join him in the smoking-room.” 

She says it in her most off-hand way, and there is no detectable 
malice in her eye; but Lettice starts, wincing. There is no 
attempt to disguise the fact that Mrs. Trent is behind the scenes. 

“T can’t think why he went into the Church,” pursues Marie, 
still enacting the proverbial fool’s part, but with no apparent 
consciousness of it. “I am sure he has no vocation, and”— 
regretfully—* he would have made a good actor.” 

It is too much, and poor Miss Trent gives herself away. 

“T think, if you do not mind, we will not discuss him.” 
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Mrs. Trent is as good as her word, and without taking much 
trouble to disguise the overtness of her intentions, leaps to her 
feet on the entrance of the two men, and publicly recapturing her 
kicked-off shoes, whirls the unprotesting, as much as uncomprehend- 
ing, Jim away into space. 

Chevening looks after her for the few seconds she remains in 
sight, before he faces his mistress with the question— 

“Does she know?” 

Miss Trent is standing drawn up in ruffled, yet trembling 
maidenliness against the jamb of the tall chimney-piece. 

“Ido not know.” | 

There is trouble and agitation and injury in her whole aspect 
The next moment she is clasped without preface or permit to his 
high black breast. 

Her first impulse is to escape from the sudden taken-for-granted- 
ness; but, remembering that it is the real thing, and that her 
over-night action leaves no doubt that she is as much swept off 
her feet as he, she acquiesces, and her rejoinder to his perfervid 
“ At last!” is so full of upbraiding passion as to thrill with 
astonishment both herself and him. Her stout virginal defence of 
the outworks had not prepared him for so sudden and complete a 
surrender of heart and lips. 

“Why is it at last?” her mouth sighs to his. 

“You may well ask, sweet.” 

But it is several seconds before his sweet gets any other ex- 
planation than inarticulate caresses. 

“T have expected you all day.” 

They sit down at last, holding each other’s hands. 

“Tt has been a day of annoyances,” the curate begins, with a 
ring of unfeigned irritation in his voice. ‘All morning I was 
with the vicar, trying to get him to see reason.” 

“ About what?” 

Chevening passes a long, well-bred hand—his only free one— 
over his silky hair with a gesture of impatience. 

“T have been asked to preach at Swyndford, the Duke of 
Swyndford’s, on behalf of the Duchess’s Home for Fallen Mothers.” 

“Yes? and the vicar objects ? "—incredulously. 

“He made a difficulty over it. The date is, unluckily, that on 
which the Bishop of Stepney is to preach at Bradling, and it seems 
Taylor had set his heart upon going to hear him—at least, that is 
what he said; perhaps, without his knowing it, a little jalousie de 
métier came in too.” 


“Oh no, I am swre not!”—warmly. “So you have had to 
refuse ?” 
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“No-o. The vicar is a right-thinking fellow, and he saw at 
last that he had no business to stand in my light. It is an opening 
fraught with possibilities. The duke has an immense amount of 
patronage, which the duchess practically dispenses. It may be 
the beginning of better things! Now more than ever”—the 
falcon eye lightening, and chest expanding—“ with such an 
incentive as you have given me, I am resolved not to be much 
longer curate of Trent.” 

She listens doubtfully, halting between two opinions, catching 
something of the flame of his ambition, yet not quite content with 
its quality, and heartily distressed at the unselfish vicar having 
been pushed to the wall. 

“You are glad?” he asks, his own brow clouding a little at the 
cloud on hers. “Oh, if you knew what the thought is to me that 
never again in joy or grief shall I be alone!” 

For a second she feels oddly unresponsive; then remembering, 
presses his hand. 

“You have accounted for the morning,” she says, smiling; “ but 
what about the afternoon ?” 

“Tt has been a day of contretemps!” he answers, with a re- 
currence of exasperation. “I was on my way to you, having only 
just escaped the clutches of the printer’s devil from Bradling, who 
came over about the proofs of my Advent sermons. You know I 
have been asked to publish them?” 

“T did not know it.” 

Her eye shines. How gratifying! 

“TI was just getting on my bicycle when Jim and his ‘ missus’ 
drove up, and I had to go with them to show her the church, and 
then nothing would serve her but she must try the organ—I 
should think a banjo would be nearer her mark—and I had to 
blow for her.” 

“What a hard fate!” 

He detects a little point of jealousy in the good-humoured 
irony of her phrase, 

“It was to me. And by the time she had played over every 
chant and voluntary she could lay her hands on—a fine hash she 
made of them !—it was too late.” 

There is such an unaffected weariness and impatience in his 
tone; and the action that he fits to his explanation is so tender 
and suitable that the weight which has been on it all day lifts 
partially—she herself could not say why it does not entirely— 
from her heart. 

“T was disappointed,” she says ; then, feeling that the expression 
is too tame for the situation, “ That goes without saying; but the 
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more so because I cannot bear that there should be a delay in 
telling Jim. He would probably not make any difficulties now.” 

There is a rather mournful emphasis on tke adverb, and its 
effect upon Chevening is not as exhilarating as might have been 
expected. 

“He would say to me, ‘ May I ask how you propose to support 
my sister ?’” 

“And you would answer, ‘She is only too proud and pleased to 
support me.’” 

The girl accompanies this pretty presentation to him of her 
loaves and fishes with a smile of real pleasure, but he does not 
seem to hear. 

“How can I make him understand that I have a future? I 
know it”—with a raised elation of voice, and flashing, confident 
eyes— since last night, I know it—know that I shall come to the 
front, that I shall make myself felt; but by what method can I 
convey that tohim? Nothing short of the accomplished fact will 
ever reach dear old Jim.” 

The slight and unintended contempt of the tone used piques 
the really affectionate sister, 

“We are cut out of the samo block, he and I. Marie said that 
Iam ‘poor old Jim in petticoats.’ She applied it to the outside, 
but it is quite as true of the inside.” 

“To the outside!” cries he, scanning the fair face so close to 
his with passionate derision. “ Love in her case must indeed be 
blind!” 

Once again the reassuring thrill at his contact—reassuring as 
to this being Love indeed—sends its tremulous quiver over her. 
It silences her. 

“Why should you ask his leave?” asks Randal, presently, in a 
key that has less of tenderness than of pride and revolt in it; “he 
did not ask yours.” 

The parallel jars upon her. 


Cuarter XII. 


Tue early days of a betrothal are generally supposed to have less of 
alloy in their gold than is to be found in any of the other occasions 
where man’s and woman’s destiny meets. It is said that the two 
sure ways of being spoken well of are to be engaged to be married 
and todie. In both cases only your virtues emerge like mountain- 
tops from the sea of kindness that washes ever you. 

And if your situation produces this optimistic view among your 
mere acquaintances, or the friends who have mastered all your 
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weak points, what must it do in the case of the him or the her to 
whom you have never shown any but your sun-kissed side? And 
though it is a rule to which, as every one knows, there is no 
exception, that an intimate knowledge of any human creature 
must reveal some unexpected frailty, some little unhandsomeness 
at best, yet each freshly troth-plighted pair of lovers believes that 
the other will always keep up to the same impossible level of 
beauty, amiability, and tenderness upon which Love’s first valua- 
tion had set them. 

When the inevitable discovery comes,—it may be of nothing 
worse than that he can’t keep awake while she is reading aloud to 
him, or that she has some pet stinginesses with which he has no 
sympathy,—the disappointment is as great as would Adam’s have 
been if he had discovered in his flawless Eve a hair-lip or club-foot. 

Lettice’s is not the same case as that of those persons who fall 
into each other’s arms out of the blue, knowing nothing of one 
another’s antecedents. She would have said that in Chevening’s 
character there was nothing left for her to learn. The last year 
of intimacy has taught her not only the keenness of his longings to 
spend the gifts of which he cannot but be conscious in leaving the 
world a higher and better place than he found it, but also the 
shortness of his temper when his lofty aspirations have their 
Pegasus wings clipped by the vicar, and are set to the obscure 
daily plough of house-to-house visiting. She has, with thrilled 
ears, heard him; has seen him, white with emotion, thrust home 
into his hearers the sword of his fiery warning against the sins of 
the flesh. Once or twice it has struck her that there is a note of 
personal suffering in the burning words which picture that war- 
fare. She has listened to his philippics against luxury; his scorn 
of cotton-wool-wrapped bodies and naked souls ; his noble pictures 
of the severe high bliss of renunciation and abstinence. But she 
has also known how thoroughly upset he has been by some little 
extra nastiness in the food provided by his landlady, and how 
much truth there is in the accusation, gently, regretfully, and 
only occasionally, brought against him by the vicar of neglecting 
the schools. 

He has always told her that his nature is not an ascetic one, 
has implied that the meshes of sense hold him with a tenacity 
superior to that with which they grip others, and she has 
acquiesced in silent sympathy with the stress of his fight, never 
for a moment doubting the vigorous reality of his resistance, nor 
his ultimate victory in the war. 

She could not herself tell for how much the conviction that his 
future lies in her hands, to be made or unmade by his love for 
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her, has counted in her abandonment of herself to him. There 
are chastised pure souls whom a baulked or betrayed devotion to 
some human object lifts to a higher plane of holiness and strenuous 
labour for God and man, to whom the extinction of the earthly 
light serves only to turn the heavenly from a glimmer into a 
blaze; but to this saintly fellowship Lettice has long known that 
her Randal does not belong. 

Yet with all this preparation of foreknowledge there is surprise, 
tinged with vague dread, in the uneasy compound of feelings that 
she takes to bed with her on this first night of her engagement. 
His ambition is a familiar thing to her, sympathized with and 
encouraged through many a warm twilit hour, of champing revolt 
on his part against the narrowness of his limitations, the lack of 
a larger air in which to set free the message his labouring soul 
has to tell the world. She has rejoiced with him over each little 
indication that slowly but surely he is beginning to be heard of 
beyond the goose-haunted village green; has upborne him in 
hours of desperation, when he has tramped up and down the 
room, crying in heart-wrung accents, “Am I going to my grave 
without having had any audience but Miss Smith, Miss Butler, 
and Miss Lamothe ?” 

Something in the tone in which he utters this arraignment of 
providence always makes the parrot scream, and the scolding and 
covering the too sensitive bird with a snatched-up bit of brocade 
has more than once brought a welcome relaxation of tension to 
the suffering apostle and his confidant. But the sympathy end 
encouragement have always been poured forth so liberally in the 
ardent faith that there 7s a message, and that it is to deliver 7¢ 
that expansion and elevation aro so passionately craved. 

Of the message there has to-day been little trace, and there has 
been a good deal of frank worldliness in the triumph of the lover’s 
tone when announcing the opening he sees ahead of him in the 
invitation to preach at Swyndford. That the vicar should be 
kicked into the corner, and that a duchess and fallen mothers 
should be the first step in the ladder that leads up to light is no 
part of Miss Trent’s programme. 

His disinclination to tell Jim of their engagement has a 
possibly noble side, upon which she tries through the watches 
of the night to keep her eyes fixed. He is too proud to ask for 
her as a beggar; he would fain come with something in his hand, 
some opening prospect or beckoning hope, and this most honourable 
desire perfectly explains the apparently eager selfishness of his 
snatch at a chance of distinction. Yet she passes a wretched 
night, distressed by fears and misgivings. 
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Is his love for her, after all, going to materialize instead of 
spiritualizing him? For her sake is he going to snatch at the 
loaves and fishes which of himself he would have contemptuously 
passed by ? 

“Give me a little respite,’ he has said, just at the end. “ Our 
secret will never be the same thing after it has been handled and 
pawed and jawed over, and then I will go to Jim with my 
mendicant’s bowl and ask him to put you into it. We both 
know what his answer will be, and he will be quite right. I 
have nothing, I am nothing; and it would be waste of breath to 
say to him as I say to you”—his stature seems to increase by a 
full inch as he disdainfully utters the words—‘“I shall not always 
be curate of Trent.” 

It is with a heart not agitated by the bounding motion appro- 
priate to her situation that next morning, about eleven o’clock, 
Lettice knocks at the door of her sister-in-law’s dressing-room. 

“May I come in?” 

“Who is J? But come in whoever you are.” 

Upon this reckless permission, whose full audacity is not realized 
until the inchoate state of Mrs. Trent’s toilet is revealed, Lettice 
enters. 

Marie’s dressing has apparently been arrested by two different 
and on the surface discrepant occupations, evidenced by the 
lotion-bottle from which she is bathing Lulu’s eyes, and the 
half-written letter on the blotting-pad upon her knee. The 
extreme lengthiness of her toilette operations is due not to any 
excessive care in decorating herself, but to the fact that at every 
stage of them they are checked by the impulse—instantly obeyed— 
towards some other and more interesting employment. Sometimes 
itis to clean a bird-cage, sometimes to try a new song on the banjo, 
sometimes to rufi over the last items of stage news in a theatrical 
paper ; but there is always something, and that something always 
makes her late. 

She is never in the least repentant or regretful that it is so. 
Although she is ever prepared for disapproval in her sister-in-law, 
she would be quite unable to understand the distaste and in- 
dignation with which her small white fur-and-satin-wrapped figure 
and the sea of fine wavy hair billowing liberally about her tiny 
face are regarded by her visitor. 

Lettice’s own toilet is always carried out with the straight 
directness with which she attacks all the problems of life, 
with which, were she a man and a soldier, she would go up a 
breach. 

“Tam too early,” she says, with an austere glance at the tall 
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clock on the landing, where she is still standing. “I see that you 
are not ready.” 

“T am as ready as I shall be for some time to come,” replies 
Marie, brazenly ; “ but ready for what?” 

“You forget, perhaps ”—with alarming civility—* that I asked 
you to let me go over the accounts of the societies, of which you 
will now have the management, before I give them up into your 
hands.” 

The hands mentioned fly up to the owner’s face and cover it, 
with the pettish gesture of a child shirking physic, then drop 
down again. 

“Why should I have the management of them?” 

“Surely it is your place.” 

“T never do anything because it is my place.” 

“Oh!” 

“Why should you give them up? You are here, you will be 
here—till you marry.” If there is no great exhilaration in the 
voice that conveys this statement of fact, there is undoubtedly a 
touch of impudence in the rider added to it. ‘And perhaps even 
then you may not be too far off to take charge of them, and 
of us.” 

It is too much. The overheard “Policeman X” and Jim’s 
laugh at it recur stingingly to a hearer already overset by the 
impertinent bad taste of Marie’s implication. She draws the door 
towards her in order to shut it on the outside, but the other 
ealls her back. 

“Do not go. Let us have it out now. We are bound to have 
it out some time.” 

Lettice returns with dignified reluctance. “Ido not understand 
what you mean.” 

“ Oh, you soon will,” retorts Marie, with her short, high laugh. 
“T mean that I am never going to have anything to say to your 
societies and things.” 

The dart is launched with a resolution that shows how entirely 
in earnest the small hand that hurls it is. 

“ Have you told Jim so?” 

“ Jim will be delighted. I mean, he will not care twopence one 
way or the other.” 

She watches for a moment with subdued glee the discomfited 
philanthropist before her ; then—for her—grows grave. 

“ Whatever you began, I should be sure to make a mess of, and 
vice versd. If I am let alone I shall do very well. I have my 
own little methods. I see that I am going to get on very well 
with everybody. I do not in the least expect you to believe it, 
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but wherever I have lived hitherto I have always been rather 
liked.” 

There is a sort of wistfulness underlying the belligerence of 
her tone, and Lettice is not sure that the nether lip of the Cupid’s- 
bow mouth does not twitch a little. She feels a momentary 
softening; but it disappears in a few seconds before the flippant 
liveliness of Marie’s next speech. To an unprejudiced spectator it 
might seem to be pride’s revolt against showing emotion before 
one so hostile. 

“Your Mothers’ Unions, and your Home Missions, and your 
Guilds of the Good Shepherd, I cannot away with them, so there’s 
an end on’t!” she cries, waving her red flag, and declaiming 
theatrically. 

“Then I need not trouble you any more.” 

The motion to withdraw is repeated, but is again arrested. 

“No, stay; I have not half done. We have not nearly threshed 
it out yet.” 

Tn her excitement she has sprung out of the armchair in which, 
with her usual shiveriness, she has been sitting nearly on the fire, 
rolling her writing-pad into the fender, and advancing towards her 
sister-in-law gesticulating. 

“You love all this display and pomp!” she cries, waving 
vaguely towards the inside luxury and the outside silent stateliness. 

“T do not know what you call display and pomp; it is a very 
ordinary country house.” 

There is a proud humility in the tone which reveals that this 
is not her real opinion. 

“Well, whatever it is you love it; you love the servants 
tumbling over each other, and the horrible way that everything 
goes by clock-work. It is a great blow to you to give it up—not 
to boss the show any longer.” 

“T can’t see what object is gained by telling me this.” 

“Cannot you? Well, there is one. I want to say, once for 
all, Why do you give it up?” 

“Why do I give it up?” replies Lettice, unbuttoning her 
displeased blue eyes in unfeigned astonishment. ‘Surely I need 
not answer that question ! ” 

“ Why do you give it up?” repeats Marie, with flaming urgency. 
“ Why should not you go on managing the household, and telling 
everybody their duty, and sitting at the head of the table, as you 
have always done?” 

Then, as her hearer makes no answer beyond a look of scorn, 
she gallops on. 

“Tf you think I should mind or be jealous, you are very much 
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mistaken ; I should be only too thankful. I hate and detest the 
whole thing. It is only for Jim’s sake that I put up with it at all.” 

For once her implication of what she has sacrificed in becoming 
Mrs. Trent is not made with its usual purpose of “ drawing” 
Miss Trent; but nevertheless it has that effect. 

“T am afraid it is rather late to think of that now.” 

“Oh no, it is not. I shall get on very well if I am allowed to 
go my own way. In time, I dare say, I shall grow to admire that 
little path meandering across the dismal white sheet ”—glancing 
out with a groan at the park—“shall be able to see those poor 
shivering deer without longing to invite them in to get warm! 
It is the first time I have wintered in England since I was ten, 
and oh, I wish I could think it would be the last!” 

She has brought back her eyes from the outer world, and 
turned them upon her sister-in-law, with what might be a half 
appeal in them, though her last speech seems uttered more as a 
relief to herself than with any expectation of sympathy. She 
pauses a moment, her little restless hands pulling at the ends of 
the rose-coloured sash of her dressing-gown, then begins again. 

“T loathe punctuality and order, and all the odious little virtues 
that go to make up a good mistress of a house. I like to eat 
when I am hungry; not when that horrible, inexorable gong 
commands me to summon up an appetite. We had a gong at 
Wimbledon, but, dear old thing!”—lapsing into levity !—“it 
never meant anything at all.” 

Lettice does not try to laugh at the little joke, nor does Marie 
expect it of her, having thus early made the hopeless discovery — 
hopeless with a view to possible friendship—that the same things 
never amuse them. 

The bride opens her floridly monogrammed cigarette-case, which 
always jars upon Lettice’s taste, as does the lighting up and 
puffing that follows. 

“So that is settled,” she says, with a sigh of relief, sinking 
again into her chair, picking up the writing-pad from the fender, 
and recapturing Lulu and the lotion-bottle. “ We will both enjoy 
ourselves in our own way; you shall have the birch-rod and the 
sceptre, and the Friendly Girls, and all the rest of it ; and I will 
have Jim and Lulu ”— lifting the old dog’s grizzled muzzle and 
kissing it—‘and we will all be as late and idle and foolish as we 
like!” 

“Jim never was late, or idle, or foolish,” retorts Lettice, 
unwisely rising to this galling fly. 

“Oh, wasn’t he?” replies Marie, with an exasperating air of 
interest and surprise. “ Then it is quite time that he began.” 
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Mrs. Trent is as good as her word, and the days and weeks that 
go by fully prove it. 

The thought of how neglected and mismanaged all her local 
philanthropies, now rolling on the oiled wheels of long habit and 
efficient guidance, would be, when fallen into the hands of her 
brother’s despised wife, has been one of the bitterest of the 
grudges nursed by Lettice against. the interloper. But that 
ground is now knocked from under her feet. At first she has not 
believed in Marie’s renunciation, and it has required the emphatic 
confirmation of Jim to persuade her of its sincerity. 

“ Marie has told you,” he begins one morning at the ¢éte-a-téte 
breakfast, which is now their chief opportunity for communicating 
with each other, “ that she does not wish to interfere with you in 
any way.” 

Lettice looks up from the mess she is compounding for the 
birds with as liberal a hand as if their fairy godmother—the thaw— 
had not blessed them with pierceable clods and reachable worms. 
She always feels uneasy when with Jim now, from the consciousness 
of what she is hiding from him; and the ill-at-ease look that his 
face always now takes when mentioning his wife to her, contrasted 
with the naif freedom and expansiveness of his early ebullitions, 
vexes her to the heart. He answers her dumb inquiry. 

“She wants you to understand that she will not tamper with 
any of the charities that you have set going in the parish; she is 
gure that you manage them so much better than she would.” 

“ Did she say so?” 

“T am not much given to romancing,” replies her brother, 
bluntly. “I should not have said so if she had not.” 

“It is probably true,” rejoins Lettice, “ that I do, and I should 
have been only too glad to help her with all my experience; but 
do you think that it can be quite right—quite doing her duty—to 
shift the whole responsibility on to some one else’s shoulders ?” 

Mr. Trent is essentially a still man, yet there is fidgetiness in 
the way in which he balances a knife between his finger and 
thumb as he answers— 

“T think that I should be glad if she did not hear quite so 
much about her ‘ duty ’ just yet.” 

Miss Trent has been so little used to being snubbed by her 
brother, that her cheek burns to smarting under the reproof, but 
she tries to speak moderately. 

“Tt is not that I grudge the trouble ; you know I have always 
loved the sort of work. But even waiving that question, do you 
know what else she suggested?” The girl makes a dramatic 
pause, and opens her eyes rather widely. “She suggested that I 
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should manage the household, and sit at the head of the table. Is 
that also your wish?”—with an accent of almost compassionate 
incredulity. 

Mr. Trent is resorting to what of late has been his favourite 
method of defence against his sister, and a very little space now 
parts him from the fine old mahogany door; but her final 
question makes him turn. 

“Let it be understood, once for all,” he says firmly, and not 
without dignity, “that I wish my wife to have whatever can 
make this place and its ways less irksome and disagreeable to her. 
She has sacrificed so much in marrying me—almost everything in 
the world that she cared for—that the least I can do is to try and 
make her life as tolerable to her as I can.” 

He is gone, his sister staring, moonstruck, after him. It is the 
longest speech she has ever heard him make, and the fullest 
confession of his besotment. 

Later, she comes across him again at the stables, where she has 
gone to give her pony its morning carrot; and it is with a pang 
that she sees his artless attempt to escape unseen into the 
harness-room. 

“Do not run away,” she says, trying to smile; “I am not going 
to say anything disagreeable.” 

He halts, only partially reassured. 

“You left me in such a hurry this morning that you did not 
give me time to explain.” 

“T have not much opinion of explanations.” 

She sees that his ramparts are still bristling with guns, but 
advances, waving a white flag. 

“The reason why I was anxious for Marie to take her proper 
place is that, of course, I shall not long be here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Of course, I am only here as a visitor; I am naturally no 
longer going to live here.” 

“ Where are you going to live?” 

She hesitates, a momentary flush of resentment against her 
betrothed for the equivocal position in which his request for 
secrecy has put her darting through her mind. 

“There are plenty of places,” she answers lamely. 

His own slow, good-humoured smile replaces the dogged look 
of self-defence on Jim’s face. 

“Do not be an ass, old girl!” he says, taking the cudgel out of 
his simple Saxon phrase by accompanying it with a friendly pat 
on the shoulder, “and do not talk tommy-rot. Of course, you 


will live here; and of course we shall all get on like—like smoke, 
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if only you will remember that the best text in all the Bible is 
‘ Live and let live.’” 

There is a slight choke in the laugh with which she assures him 
that no such text exists, and Miss Kirstie here comes to the rescue 
of a difficult situation by squeezing herself inside a loose box, and 
trying the taste of the bay cob’s heels. He retorts by lashing 
out at the place where her brains ought to be; and in delivering 
and sending her off, smacked and sulky, with her tail well down, 
brother and sister seal and cement their peace. 


CuapTer XIII. 


“Live and let live.” It sounds the simplest, facilest, slip-me- 
down-easy kind of injunction that could be laid upon man or 
woman. Experience teaches that no harder rule of conduct has 
ever been prescribed. To “live” is difficult; to “let live” is, to 
many natures, nearly impossible. It is so hard to believe that 
those who differ from us radically in aim, method, and conduct of 
life owe their unlikeness less to the wilful wrong-headedness and 
inherent turpitude with which we feel inclined to credit them, 
than toa structural difference in mind or constitution. To see 
ourselves as others see us is a great gift. To see others as they 
see themselves is perhaps a greater, and it must have struck most 
of us now and then that domestic life might run on smoother 
wheels if we were able to see the springs and pulleys of the 
human clocks that tick beside us, instead of only their expression- 
less dial-plates. 

It is a physical impossibility to get into any one else’s bodily 
skin. Is it easier to do so in the case of his or her mental and 
moral one? “It is not the abysmal deeps of differences in faith or 
principle that make the most hopeless divisions between members 
of the same household. These may be silently respected, and 
cause no great friction in detail. But how can one who rises with 
the lark and lies down with the lamb live in peace and amity 
with another who would fain lie down when the lark rises, and 
rise when the lamb retires? How can she, every shining hair 
on whose sleek head has its allotted place, really foregather with 
her whose locks are as gaily free from any controlling law as 
their mistress, whom not all the efforts of an active, conscientious 
maid can keep untorn, un-chiffonnés, straight. 

Marie never defends or apologizes for her frailties, but she 
sometimes gives a slight careless explanation of them. 

“T have never been used to going to bed,” she says. “ When 
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dear mother died, father used to like us to sit up with him, to 
make him feel less lonely ; and afterwards, there never was enough 
time in the day for all the things one wanted to do.” 

She gave a little sigh to the memory of the past delightful 
scurry. The explanation is addressed to her husband, but it is 
her sister-in-law who responds. 

“That was not much to be wondered at if you never got up till 
twelve.” 

Miss Trent has tried to make her rebuke sound gentle; but 
through the mildness of the key the policeman’s rattle is plainly 
audible. It may be fancy that Marie’s magnificent left eye closes 


. in an infinitesimal wink at Jim, and it also may not. 


Whatever else Mrs. Trent is, she is at least a woman of her 
word. She is never in time for dinner, nor does she ever manifest 
the slightest interest, or attempt the smallest interference, in 
Lettice’s management of her clubs, unions, and guilds. The 
question of the headship of the dinner-table remains in abeyance. 
Marie has forsaken it, on the double plea of liking to have her 
back to the fire and to be near Jim; and Lettice, naturally and 
justly, refuses to resume it. 

Since it is the wish of the mistress that no attention shall be 
paid to her vagaries, the mechanism of the house remains un- 
changed. The bells and gongs maintain the iron exactitude of 
their summons, and the little freakish refreshments at odd hours, 
which are the bride’s beaw idéal of cuisine, do not materially add 
to the labours of the footman who carries them to the door of her 
boudoir or the lady’s-maid who takes them in. Strange to say, 
even if some unaccountable quirk of their new lady does drive 
them from their routine, and put them to extra trouble, they do 
not seem to mind it. 

Mrs. Trent has that mysterious gift which always does, and 
always will, defy analysis or definition—*‘ a way with her.” The 
virtue of it does not lie in her beauty—many Venuses have 
lacked it—nor in her wisdom or her goodness. In both these 
qualities her sister-in-law, mournfully reflecting over the pro- 
blem, pronounces her deplorably deficient. Can it lie in that 
unhigh-bred, universal familiarity of hers, that Hail-fellow-well- 
metness with all creation, which yet, as her critic must grudg- 
ingly own, does not seem to provoke answering liberties? Can 
it reside in her taste for empiric remedies? for she dearly loves 
physicking. 

It is some while before Lettice will admit to herself the patent 
fact how greatly the gardener’s broken-legged boy and the coach- 
man’s quinzied wife prefer Marie’s quack medicines, seasoned 
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with bad jokes, and her visits to her own and the doctor’s orthodox 
treatment and grave benevolence. 

Marie is not in the least benevolent; she would tell you so 
herself. It would not express the case rightly to say that she is 
“kind” to the people about her. She is only, as it were, for her 
own pleasure, deeply, deeply interested in them in pilling and 
plaistering and pulling their confidences out of them by direct 
question and lively partaking. 

The ulcer on little Sidney Plant’s head, which Lettice, duty- 
driven, surveys with inward nausea, provokes in Marie only an 
acute desire to treat it personally after her own method ; and her 
small forefinger travels round the repulsive area of pain with 
unaffected enjoyment in ascertaining how near her nice touch can 
go without hurting the patient. 

“T am a sawbones spoilt!” she says, looking up radiantly at 
Jim, who has run her to earth. “ Why ”—plaintively—* do not 
you set up some ailment, if it were only a boil? I should love to 
treat you for it.” 

He answers her by a laugh that has a touch of wonder in it. 

“T always doctored the children,” she goes on, sitting back on 
her heels—she is kneeling by the child’s bed, and her great eyes 
growing wistful, as they do when her own people are mentioned 
— “and they do me credit, don’t they ?” 

Mrs. Trent has no theories as to the rights to equality of the 
race, her stock-in-trade in that commodity being nil, but she 
never can remember to think of any difference in the social plane, 
whether an inch higher or a foot lower of the person she is talk- 
ing to. Whether this be the master-key she uses or some other, 
there can be no doubt that, in several cases, she slips into the 
secret chamber of hearts at whose front door Lettice has been 
decorously ringing for years. 

“How did you get the Growcotts to tell you about Annie?” 
Miss Trent asks one day, when her grudging wonder at a con- 
spicuous success of her sister-in-law’s has overcome her dislike to 
discussing her methods. 

“T asked them.” 

“Asked them! Why, nobody has ever dared approach the 
subject !” 

' “Well, there is no subject I daren’t approach,"so I did. I told 
them I did not think a pin the worse of her.” 

“You did not! You couldn’t! It was the most aggravated 
case of immorality and deceit that has ever happened in the 
parish |” 


“T told them I felt certain I should have done the same myself 
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if I had been in her predicament; and when that did not seem to 
console them much, I added that I was not at all sure that you 
would not, too! That fetched them round wonderfully!” 

She is out of the room before the outraged listener can hurl the 
richly deserved brickbat at her head. 

It is among her humbler surroundings—servants, dependents, 
and tenants—that Mrs. Trent’s first successes are scored. Whether 
the same prosperity will attend her among a higher class is a 
question that Lettice asks herself with very mixed feelings. Of 
course, she would be miserable at the idea that Jim’s wife should 
discredit him. This is the respectable sentiment kept on show; 
but, packed well under it, the girl is sometimes aware of a little 
shabby hankering after finding some echo in other breasts of her 
own deep dislike and disapproval. 

The neighbours speed to call, curiosity adding long wing- 
feathers to civility’s pinions. They invite the bride and bride- 
groom to dinner, and the new pair go, Marie invariably late, 
having generally mislaid the invitation, doubtful, but perfectly 
indifferent as to whether or not it is the right day. She always 
departs lamenting, jeering, and invoking odd little curses on her 
hosts; sheinvariably returns with some fresh food for her active 
imagination and insatiate curiosity about her fellow-creatures to 
assimilate, 

After the first of these functions Lettice cautiously sounds her 
brother at breakfast next morning. 

“Was it pleasant ?” 

“H’m! much the same as usual.” 

“You were rather late, were not you?” 

“Marie did not notice when the carriage was announced. She 
was interested talking to a young Frenchman who is coaching the 
boys; he knew Coquelin”—with an indulgent smile—“ so, of 
course, that set her off, and she did not perceive that everybody 
but us had gone.” 

“Rather embarrassing.” 

“Not in the least. The boys swarmed round her, and Sir James 
and milady joined in, and it was by far the best bit of the evening.” 

“Oh! And were they amused? Did Marie startle them at all?” 

“They did not confide it to me if she did.” 

The bristles, which have sprung into existence with his marriage, 
are rising, and the questioner desists. 

Lettice will not now need to rely upon questions for getting 
information as to Marie’s conduct in society, since the return 
dinners to be given at Trent will afford her opportunities for 
observation on her own account. She awaits the first with 
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trepidating curiosity. The invitations have been sent, and the 
arrangements made by herself, Mrs. Trent being with difficulty 
brought to lend a ear to the subject, but acquiescing with the 
greatest readiness in everything proposed. 

“T wash my hands of it!” she cries, lifting her fingers from 
the keyboard of the piano, where she sits, and suiting her gesture 
to the words, “so that if there is a catastrophe . 

“Tam not at all afraid of that”—with a dignified confidence 
born of the memory of a hundred well-ordered feasts. 

“No,” rejoins the other, with a look of thoughtful humour; 
“there will not be even the excitement of thinking that the cook 
may very likely be found drunk under the kitchen-table ten 
minutes before dinner-time, or that the food will not go round. 
How dull!” 

“Have you arranged how you will send the people in to 
dinner to-night?” asks Lettice on the afternoon of the ap- 
pointed day. “Only three or four of them have any real 
precedence ; but the less the precedence the greater the sensitive- 
ness generally.” 

A look of ineffable boredom passes over Marie’s face. 

‘Cannot I say ‘I have not the least idea which among you are 
the greatest swells, so sort yourselves’ ?” 

“You know that that is impossible.” 

“Is it? We always sorted ourselves at home. You are going 
to say that that is not a parallel case. I am afraid’’—with a 
sigh that almost heaves Lulu off her lap—“ that it is not.” 

Miss Trent has’ bitted and bridled herself before entering upon 
the present interview, so she only says, glancing at a little diagram 
of the dinner-table which she holds in her hand— 

“Jim will, of course, take Lady Clapperton, and you will go in 
with Lord Clapperton.” 

“Tit for tat!” replies Marie, blandly inattentive. “And what 
am I to say to Lord Clapperclaw ?” 

From the days of the immortal “Miggs,” with her insulting 
“Miss Varson,” and probably before that date, there has been a 
peculiarly exasperating quality in the wilful miscalling of a name; 
and the Clappertons are dear to Lettice’s soul. They have been 
hereditary friends of the Trents for generations, the two families 
having for centuries trotted through life alongside of each other, 
neck to neck in the race, and though within the last thirty years 
the Clappertons have shot ahead by dint of marrying greater 
heiresses and possessing more brains, the solid amity welded out 
of thousands of dead kindnesses and buried sympathies still holds 
firmly. 
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“Lord Clapperton”’—pronouncing the final syllable very dis- 
tinctly—“ is a brilliant talker—-most great lawyers are. Many 
people think he will end by being Lord Chancellor.” 

“That is not the same as Lord Chamberlain, is it ?” asks Marie, 
innocently. “If so I could have asked him why he made them 
take off Rats at the Garrulity after it had only run three nights.” 

But Lettice is not to be “drawn.” She dresses for the party 
with her heart in her boots. The reflection crosses her mind how 
very often it is there now, coupled with a wonder that the posses- 
sion of the love of her life—a term by which she is always careful 
to allude to the curate to herself—has so little power to raise her 
spirits. 

Even his perfect sympathy with her—a sympathy which he 
would like to make more overt than she allows—upon the subject 
of Marie fails to be productive of any real satisfaction. She is 
glad that he dislikes Mrs. Trent, glad that his eye meets her own 
now and again in understanding distaste and disapproval; yet 
conscience and loyalty to Jim forbid her indulging in the unspeak- 
able refreshment of telling Randal, and letting him tell her, how 
cordially both detest the new-comer. She feels compelled, on the 
contrary, to put a drag upon the wheel of his eloquence, and has 
to do so this very evening. 

The company have reached the dinner-table in safe decorum. 
Marie has not, after all, insisted on “shooing” them before her 
like a flock of turkeys. She is not more than a quarter of an hour 
late in appearing, and as the Clappertons have been detained by 
the unpunctuality of the judge’s train from London, she is in the 
room almost as soon as they. By a string of accidents it happens 
that this is her first meeting with them, and she begins at once to 
talk to them with her usual high volubility, no slightest conscious- 
ness of being on view before the arbiters of the neighbourhood 
lowering her voice or lending a shade of diffidence to her manners. 

Lettice winces as snatches of Marie’s rattling chatter reach her 
across the room. Poor Jim! His bride might have let it dawn 
more gradually upon his oldest friends what a miracle of under 
breeding he has chosen to fill his mother’s place! But she is 
clearly determined that from the outset there shall be no mistake. 

“This is the first time I have witnessed your public dethrone- 
ment,” Miss Trent’s lover says to her, neglecting his soup to glance 
with an expression in his eyes that startles even her—so full of 
angry detestation is it—towards the head of the table. 

“It is not her fault ; she hates being hostess.” 


“As she hates everything that looks likes a duty,” he rejoins 
severely. 
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“She is much neater than usual to-night,” says Lettice, ashamed 
of the prick of satisfaction felt by her, and laying about for 
something to commend, “and has not nearly so many bangles on. 
Ifonly that dreadful bracelet with the photographs of those twelve 
actors and actresses whom nobody ever heard of could come to 
grief.” 

“ Why does Jim allow her to loll her arms about the table in 
the way she does?” continues Randal, not much attending to his 
fiancée’s aspiration, but continuing his own hostile observation. 

The wrath of his tone is so disproportioned to the cause that 
Lettice looks at him in wonder. 

“How violently you dislike her! After all, she has never done 
you any harm. I think you ought to struggle against it.” 

“She is the type of woman that is, of all others, most repellent 
to me,” he answers in a key that shows little inclination to take 
his love’s Christian hint in good part, “It was an evil day for 
the parish when she came into it.” 

“The parish does not think so.” 

His vituperation has exceeded the bounds of that moderate 
cavilling which gives her pleasure, and some of the frightened 
surprise she feels must be visible in her face, for with an apparent 
effort he changes his venue. 

“Tt is intolerable to me to see her in your place.” 

Her voice sinks. “Yet it is owing to her that I am able 
leave it.” 

He does not take up the challenge, and she thinks he cannot 
have heard it. 

“Tf you dislike the conditions in which you see me—and you 
can’t do so more than I do myself—it lies with you to take me 
out of them.” 

The overture, so out of keeping with the whole tenor of her 
proud and modest life, painfully suffuses her soft-textured face, 
and for a moment she feels hotly indignant with him for that it 
has not come from him. But the flash of passionate gratitude 
with which he recompenses it effaces the impression. 

“ How can I thank you?” 

“By taking me to a six-roomed cottage where there are no in- 
laws,” she answers, the effort it costs her to make a proposition 
so out of keeping with her whole life and character lending it an 
exaggerated emphasis. 

“_ really believe that you mean it,” he answers, with a sort of 
break in his voice. 

“Show that you do,” she says. 

The words sound unbelievable in her own ears, and she knows 
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that they do so in his, with their persistent initiative; yet the 
desperate logic of her thesis that in such a love as theirs conceal- 
ment and coyness should have no place drives her on. 

“You do not realize what this state of things is to me—the 
hiding what there is no reason to hide, the continual chafe and 
grate here”—with a glance towards the head of the table. “If 
you did you would take me away.” 

Her revolted blue eyes have lifted themselves in bitter up- 
braiding to his, which plunge glowingly into them. Both have 
absolutely forgotten their dinners and their fellow-guests. 

“ You will drive me mad if you go on like this,” he says, breathing 
heavily. “Do you think that I need any urging to take you to 
my arms? But I must have something in my hand when I ask 
for you.” 

“T am in no one’s gift but my own,” she answers, with a 
revival of pride and self-respect. ‘‘ You yourself have told me go.” 

“Do you wish me to have the humiliation of taking all and 
giving nothing?” he asks from between the teeth that excessive 
excitement makes him set. “ You have faith in me, but who else 
has? Wait, at all events, till after the 24th—till after I have 
preached at Swyndford.” 

“How very much you are counting upon that!” she says 
uneasily. “What do you expect to come of it?” 

“TI shall get a hearing. It is the only lever I have ever asked 
for. Idid not think that my other self would have needed to 
have that again explained.” 

There is impatience and reproach in his voice, but her rejoinder 
is not framed with a view to soothing him, and there is a dis- 
tressed crease in her brow. 

“A lever to help you to what? A fat living, or a fashionable 
pulpit? That is not what your other self had planned for you.” 

A flash of hot indignation at being thus schooled by his own 
disciple springs into his eyes, but it is in a tone of resolved 
patience such as one would employ to a slow-witted child that 
after a moment he answers her. 

“You are confounding the means with the end. If I do 
passionately wish for the ‘fashionable pulpit’ that you twit me 
with, it is because I know that I have something worth hearing 
to say from it—something that the world will be the richer for. 
If I am anxious to climb the ladder, it is because more people will 
hear me when I am at the top than when I am at the bottom. 
The Swyndford pulpit is the first rung.” 

His sentence, begun in careful self-restraint, ends in open 
elation. His betrothed looks up at him in troubled sympathy, 
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Is it real inspiration ‘that is lightning in his hawk eye and 
dilating his fine nostril? The answer comes blurred and un- 
decipherable, like a bad telegram, from the bottom of her heart. 

“TI wish it was over,” she murmurs nervously. “The very 
excess of your desire to excel yourself “3 

“May give me stage-fright, as our hostess would say,’ he 
interrupts, laughing derisively. 

“No, I do not think that there is much fear of that.” 

“ What would our hostess say?” cries Marie’s ringing voice, 
sent in defiance of convention flying over orchids, guests, and 
Bleu-du-Roi Sevres china to the distant speaker. “Something 
very much to the point, I am sure.” 

Her hearing is as abnormal as her other gifts; but apparently 
she does not care for an answer, returning at once to the bio- 
graphical explanation she is evidently giving to Lord Clapperton 
of the theatrical bracelet, for whose destruction Lettice has sighed. 

The great lawyer is looking with grave attention at the pretty 
slender arm lifted close to his near-sighted eyes, and following 
with apparently absorbed interest the history of each medallion 
portrait, as in succession they are turned round for his inspection. 

Lady Clapperton is regarding the little drama with a smile, 
that Miss Trent is certain must be forced, through her tortoise- 
shell pince-nez, from the other end of the table. She has said all 
that she has to say to Jim—he is not a person with whom 
conversation rolls on easy wheels—and has been for some moments 
quite ready to go, a fact of which Marie does not become aware 
for some time, as indeed the separation of the sexes after dinner 
is one of the subjects upon which she holds strong opinions. 
When at last, her exegesis finished, she makes up her mind to 
depart, her tones are clearly audible in the regretful utterance to 
her neighbour— 

“I do wish that you were coming too.” 





Cuarter XIV. 


Letrice had counted upon a half-hour’s talk with her friend 
Lady Clapperton in the manless drawing-room interval, a soothing 
talk, when the hereditary ally would have shown, by delicately 
sympathetic indications, her perfect comprehension of and fellow- 
feeling with Miss Trent’s attitude of mind towards her foe-in-law ; 
and Lettice would have salved her own conscience, and kept her 
loyalty to Jim by generous admissions and noble reticences. But 
it soon appears she has reckoned without her guest. Marie’s offer 
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of her cigarette-box—at which a shudder runs over her sister-in- 
law’s frame—is followed, not by the disgusted drawing up of Lady 
Clapperton’s many-vertebrated neck, which seemed the only possi- 
ble answer to it, but by an indulgent, laughing headshake, and a 
subsidence together of the incongruous pair upon a sofa. Then, 
as Lettice with inward groaning verifies, the theatrical bracelet 
again comes into play, and is a second time eagerly explained to 
an apparently absorbed listener. 

The ex-mistress of the house does not show the heaviness of 
her spirit as she pays the pleasant and equally divided attentions 
that she has always done on like occasions to the rest of the 
company. She is conscious that her manners are, and have always 
been, thought good; but it is with a very distracted attention 
that their habitual appreciators listen to her to-night. Their eyes 
are continually straying towards the daughter of Heth, who has 
slipped from the sofa on to the floor at Lady Clapperton’s feet, 
and is breaking the butler’s back in his endeavour to get the 
coffee-pot down low enough to pour coffee into her cup at a 
respectful angle. 

Whatever subject Miss Trent starts it invariably circles round 
to the one which she is most resolute to avoid. Even Mrs. 
Taylor, so long her own sturdy henchwoman, and who ought to 
be used to Marie by now, can talk of nothing else. Mrs. Taylor’s 
trips into society are few, thanks to that remarkable speciality in 
sick-headaches which fills her vicar with melancholy pride, but 
when she does emerge she enjoys herself with improbable violence. 

“You heard Mrs. Trent’s plan of taking me to the Empire?” 
she says, chuckling. “Was not it original of her? Mr. Taylor 
was shocked at first ”—the vicar’s wife belongs to the class who 
to their nearest and dearest would always talk of their husband as 
“Mr. Taylor ”—“ but now he owns that with that way of hers she 
can carry off anything.” 

When the men enter, the vicar draws a chair up between his 
spouse and Lettice. At a party it is always the good man’s 
impulse to join his wife, but to-night she bafiles him. 

“T shall be a bad third,” she says to Lettice, bustling off, 
beaming with good spirits. ‘You and Mr. Taylor have always 
so much to say to each other.” 

Her lord looks after her apprehensively. “Poor thing! how 
much she is enjoying herself, and yet she knows that she will 
have to pay for it to-morrow,” he says with sombre exultation. 

Lettice knows him too well to suggest that there may be for 
once reléche in Mrs. Taylor’s post-dinner-party agonies; and in- 
deed her eyes and thoughts have wandered from the excellent pair. 
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Randal is opening the piano at Marie’s resonant command, 
fetching her banjo, being scolded for having brought the wrong 
music from the Canterbury, and being finally packed off in favour 
of Lord Clapperton, whom she insists on having turn over the 
pages of her noisy song, a duty which the judge performs as one 
might expect that he would. 

Lettice’s heart burns for her lover. How intensely—with his 
deep antipathy to Mrs. Trent—must he dislike the whole ex- 
hibition! His back is turned towards his fiancée, so she cannot 
see the expression of his face, but she knows pretty well what it 
is likely to be. Yet, to her surprise, he does not accept his 
dismissal from the cave of harmony, but mingles with the little 
crowd of black coats that presently, thronging round, hide Stein- 
way and singer, and the voice whose grave melody has so often 
thrilled her in intoning the Liturgy is plainly audible in the 
braying chorus of the latest imbecilities from the “ Frivolity Girl.” 
It is a strange world! 

The party breaks up at last, fully an hour later than usual, 
though even then greatly against the hostess’s will, who begs the 
guests severally and collectively to prolong their stay, and save 
her from the odious necessity of going to bed. 

The vicar has remained throughout the performance by Lettice’s 
side, with a look of puzzled amusement on his face, which the 
share taken by his curate in the musical orgy seems to heighten. 
He leans across the arm of his chair to ask in a subdued voice 
whether Lettice has heard that Chevening is to preach at Swyndford 
on the 24th. 

She nods assent, feeling a little prick of remorseful gratitude to 
him for not alluding to the sacrifice on his own part by which this 
has been made possible. 

“He expects great things from it,” continues the clergyman, 
looking with an air of troubled goodwill towards his subordinate. 
“‘T only hope he will not be disappointed.” 

The vicar has uttered Miss Trent’s own misgiving—a thing 
that is always irritating—and perhaps he is aware of some lapse 
from tact in his utterance ; at least, the shape of his next sentence 
looks like it. 

“T hoped that he was getting more reconciled to his work 
here, fretting less over being thrown away as he thinks he is; 
he is certainly much more active in the parish than he used to 
be. I had noticed it myself, and Mrs. Trent tells me that she 
is continually meeting him at the bedsides of those among 


our sick people whom she has undertaken in her droll way to 
doctor.” 
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A slight and instantly checked dart of surprise shoots across 
Lettice. It must be because so many more interesting subjects 
have crowded them out of Randal’s memory, that he has omitted 
to mention to her the insignificant fact of these rencontres, so 
distasteful to him. There is a slight quickness in. her voice as 
she answers drily— 

“Tt will not be very droll for them if she kills them!” 

Then comes the break-up, and with it the vicaress, full of elated 
gratitude for “the most delightful evening she has ever spent, 
even here, where the evenings are always delightful,” to fetch her 
“Mr. Taylor.” 

At the very last Lettice gets a fragment of speech with Lady 
Clapperton, but it is hardly of the character she had planned, and 
she soon finds that she may save her own “ generous admissions 
and noble reticences” for a more propitious occasion. 

“My dear, she takes one by storm! I had had rather a 
prejudice against her. I may own it to you now; but it is 
absolutely impossible to resist her. And what a lovely creature! 
She tells me that she has a sister who is far better-looking than 
herself on the stage, and a most promising young actress. What 
a strange new milieu for you! But we shall all be the better 
for being waked up a little.” 

“That is what Jim tells me; but personally I think I prefer 
being asleep.” 

She would not have said it had she not been cross, jaded, and 
bitterly disappointed in the total failure of sympathy where she 
had looked for it most confidently; and the hereditary ally, with 
her own sons secure, observes comfortably to her sleepy judge on 
their homeward way that she should have thought Lettice would 
have had the sense to make the best of it, but that she is evidently 
not going to do so. 

“Of course, Mrs. Jim is as bad style as it is possible to be,” 
pursues the lady, contentedly; “but one forgives anything to 
such a face.” 

“T never know when a woman is bad style,” replies the judge, 
adjusting his head more satisfactorily to his corner of the carriage ; 


“and I am very much in love with her!” 


* * * * * 


It is a truism of truisms that our granted wishes often mock us 
—turn round and snap malicious fingers in our faces. There are 
few things that have been more ardently desired by Esmeralda 
Kergouet and her married sister than that Miss Tiny Villiers of 
the Popularity should once more fall a prey to influenza! But 
though the season is singularly propitious—half the staff of the 
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theatre being laid low—and Miss Villiers herself takes the malady 
severely and keeps it long, yet what does this avail to her ardent 
young understudy, since the piece itself is taken off? That in- 
calculable factor, the British public, upon whose likings and 
dislikings the oldest and subtlest manager is unable to reckon 
with any certainty, has shown itself unmistakably disapproving, 
and in the stock piece, hastily put on to supply its place, there is 
no need—even hypothetical—for Miss Poppy Delafield. 

Loud and long are the laments of Marie, uttered to any who 
will listen to her. Warm and acute is the sympathy of Mrs. 
Taylor, and amused and interested that of Lady Clapperton, who 
happens to call on the day when the thunderbolt has fallen. 

“There is only one bright spot in the whole thing,” cries Mrs. 
Trent, with eyes made suddenly more brilliant by a glorious idea, 
and taking for granted, as she always does, that her subject is of 
as enthralling an interest to her interlocutor as it is to herself— 
“you willall see her much sooner than you would otherwise have 
done. As she has no engagements, she will be able to come down 
at Easter with the others. As I told you, all my people are 
coming at Easter—father, the girls, the boys, everybody but poor 
Gabriel; and, thank God, Easter is early this year.” 

Miss Trent, who is present, quietly sewing, steals a look at her 
family’s friend. Lady Clapperton is as aware as herself of the 
character and history of Kergouet pere. Surely now, if ever, she 
will show some sign of freezing up, or at least shrinking from the 
implied project of bringing her acquainted with the hopelessly 
damaged gentleman to whom Marie owes her birth. Country 
memories for vice and disgrace are long and retentive; witness 
poor Mrs. Fairfax, unpardoned unannealed, after ten immaculate 
years. 

There is a second’s pause, when the half-hope of hearing a 
merited snub dawns shabbily in Lettice’s heart. 

“Tt is a very bright spot!” replies the visitor with civil hearti- 
ness, and judiciously ignoring “father.” ‘From what you tell 
me I am dying to meet her.” 

“ And so you shall!” cries Marie, in the tone of one conferring 
a deserved but high favour. ‘ What is more, you shall see her do 
something. I have always meant to get up a little piece when 
the children came—vwe all act, you know, it is in our blood; light 
high comedy is her line, not faree—and when she once gets an 
opening you will see that she will be hard to beat.” 

Lady Clapperton is sure that she will, and goes away almost 
as delighted with Mrs. Trent as she is that that lovely alien is 
not her own daughter-in-law; and with a compunctious inward 
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amusement—though she is not a woman!with a strong sense of 
the ridiculous—at poor Lettice’s glum anguish over her sister-in- 
law's Green Room ecstasies. 

Miss Trent does not forget at her next meeting with her sweet- 
heart to inquire casually why he has never happened to mention 
his meetings with Marie by the parochial sick-beds. He gives 
the kind of answer that she had expected. 

“Surely we have enough of her as a topic without her thrusting 
herself between us when we have the good luck to be alone!” 

He speaks with such an air of irritated ennui, turning his head 
half away, that Lettice hastens to soothe him. 

“Thrusting herself between us!” she answers with a little 
laugh of derision. ‘I do not think I am much afraid of that.” 

He changes the topic quickly, and she gladly follows his lead, to 
that subject whose interest for them both never palls—Chevening’s 
sermon at Swyndford on the 24th. It has frightened the girl to 
see what a toppling erection the hopes that both of them are 
building on it (for she has caught the infection of his eagerness) 
have risen to ere the fateful date is reached. 

He is so unnerved when he bids her good-bye before setting off, 
that she puts all the bracing quality she can into her parting 
speech. 

z Do not think of your audience,” she says, with a seriousness 
that is touched with solemnity; “think only of what you are 
saying, and—and”—she hesitates perceptibly, for, after all, it is 
a reversal of their proper réles; and of late the spiritual side of 
their relation seems to have suffered some eclipse—‘ and of whose 
mouthpiece you are!” 

The admonition sounds exquisitely trite in her own ears, but 
he takes it in good part. 

“You are right,” he answers, almost humbly. “I know the 
dangers to which my horribly emotional nature expose me; but 
as long as I have you beside me in body or in spirit they will not 
best me!” 

She hopes devoutly that it is true, and the wishes and prayers 
that follow him, as she sits in her usual place at evening service, 
with the placid, blunt excellence of the vicar’s face above her 
instead of the chiselled eagerness of her lover’s, even though 
they distract her from the good man’s theme, will not be reckoned 
very heavily against her. 

The vicar is difficult to listen to, and yet his sermons cannot be 
said to be unprofitable; their kindliness, their humility, their 
devoutness lend to the listeners’ wandering thoughts, without 
their being aware of it, their own colour; and many a one has 
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left Trent church unsuspecting that the good action on which 
he has resolved, or the ill of which he has repented, are alike 
due to the influence of the dull preacher who has talked for five 
and twenty minutes of he could not say what. 

“T do not know when I have had such a beautiful sleep,” says 
Marie, in a very wakeful voice, as they all walk swiftly home 
across the park, through the muffled January evening. ‘“ But one 
cannot quarrel with any one for putting one to sleep when he 
sends one beautiful dreams. I dreamt that Crawley had given 
Esmeralda the Juvenile lead.” 

Chevening is to spend the night following his sermon at Swynd- 
ford, and to meet his betrothed with the least possible delay after 
his return. She knows the hour at which his train is due, and 
has calculated to a nicety the necessary extra moments before he 
can appear. But the margin, which she has been careful to make 
a liberal one, is exceeded by two hours and more ere they meet. 
She has tried to persuade herself that the delay is owing to his 
having so much impressed his hosts that they are loth to part 
with him. Her first glance at his face tells her that this 
hypothesis is not the right one. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

The utter depression of tone with which he pronounces the 
monosyllable would be enough answer without the pallor of his 
look and the nerveless way in which he collapses into the nearest 
chair. He offers no embrace or even greeting. 

“If you take my advice, you will show me the door,” he says 
presently, with a little January laugh. “I am a failure—a raté!” 

“ What!” she cries, recalling the unstrung state in which he 
had parted from her. “You did not breek down ?” 

“*T might have done so, for all it would have mattered.” 

“T do not understand ”’—looking bewildered and frightened. 
“ Was the church empty, do you mean?” 

“T do not know as to numbers. I never am conscious as to 
whether I am speaking to many or to few. I only know when 
there is any one out of whom I can strike a spark.” 

“And in all that big church there was none ?”—incredulously. 

“ Not a soul!” 

“The Swyndfords themselves ?” 

She makes the suggestion half shamefacedly, feeling it to be 
degrading to him and herself to treat such a sacred gift as a 
bid for a patron’s approval. 

“TI think the duke went to sleep.” 

“And the duchess?” 
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“She was not there. She had gone to hear the Bishop of 
Stepney.” 

The murder is out! Lettice is conscious of a flashed impression 
that the catastrophe thus revealed was, in vulgar phrase, “a 
judgment” on her lover for his selfishness towards the vicar; but 
she is extremely shocked with herself for a thought so incon- 
sistent with the real thing. 

There are a few moments’ silence after the blow has fallen. 
The lovers are, as usual, in the privacy of Lettice’s sitting- 
room, whither—so thin is now the disguise that veils their 
engagement—the young man is always shown by the servants 
without any special directions. It is a good, pleasant, useful 
room, with its air of mingled work and play, and stamped with that 
exquisite neatness of its owner which of late has tended to become 
caricatured. It seems as if every fresh laxity introduced by 
Marie—unintentionally, for she has no ambition to be an innovator 
—into the rest of the house must be expiated by some fresh rigour 
of nicety in Lettice’s own domain. 

The only flaw now in the bower’s maidenly perfection is the 
idol of whom it has of late been the shrine, and who now—in a 
prostration almost as complete as Dagon’s—lies crumpled and 
crumpling in one of its spotless chintz chairs. 

His betrothed looks at the sufferer for a space with distress in 
her steady blue eyes, then comes and kneels down beside him. 
It is well for him that he does not suspect the cause which brings 
her there. It is a second and stronger impulse of horror at 
herself for the spasm of contempt that has struck through all her 
being at his attitude. 

Contempt! For him between whom and all other men she has 
herself set the impassable barrier of her own violent, voluntary 
kisses; for him whose sustaining and humbly ministering to, in 
his high career, is to be the one butt and end of existence; for 
him whom, if she does not love with the one exclusive passion 
of a lifetime, she must for ever be degraded beneath her own feet 
in the dust! 

Contempt! It is incredible, and yet, none the less true, that 
that one of Love’s executioners who perhaps does his work most 
swiftly and best has touched her on the shoulder. It is, indeed, 
that very executioner who sends her to his side. 

He is lying with his face half hidden on his coat-sleeve, and 
she touches his arm before she can rouse his attention. 

“T think you are taking it too much to heart,” she says, her 
voice all the gentler because of a lurking terror that that horrible 
new note may have got into it too. “I am afraid”—changing 
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the pronoun into the one that sweetly implies partnership—“ that 
we have gone the wrong way to work.” 

He sits up rather suddenly, as if something in the timbre of 
her voice, soft as it is, had straightened his spine. 

“You think,” he says, and his eyes have regained their bright 
falcon look, “that it is wholly and solely the blow to my self- 
love from which I am suffering. A more perfect sympathy would 
perhaps have read a worthier motive into my disappointment ; 
but perhaps you are right.” 

There can be no mistake as to the reproach conveyed. Resent- 
ment at his injustice, lined with a still more uncomfortable sense 
that perhaps it is not injustice after all, and that he has hit the 
nail all too truly on the head, keep her proudly silent, and lift 
her quietly from her knees. If the wounded animal into whose 
gashes you are pouring your kind medicaments turns round and 
snaps at you, common prudence recommends you to put yourself 
out of reach of his bite. 

But the mood is short-lived, and the former pang of self-horror 
displaces it. Is this the way in which she is going to fulfil what 
is henceforth to be her life-work—the sharing and lightening all 
the sorrows and burdens that will weigh upon the too sensitive 
spirit of her Chosen One? What would the real thing prompt 
her todo? ‘To sit down upon the arm of his chair and put her 
own arm round his neck. Without a blench or a moment’s delay 
she does it. 

“We are not going to improve things by quarrelling over 
them?” she asks with a lightness that does not come easily to 
her. “What I meant was that I was afraid we had both been 
building too much upon what we thought was going to be a 
short cut to—to—our own happiness.” 

Her proximity improves his spirits, and since she invited the 
caress she cannot complain of the long straitness of his clasp. 
But to-day it brings no thrill with it. 

“Perhaps we need this discipline of disappointment,” she says; 
and though she still employs the plural pronoun, to her ear the 
phrase may have a private fitness to her own case. 

“ Perhaps,” he acquiesces heavily. 

“And meanwhile”—trying to speak with a bracing light 
cheerfulness—“ we will not go in search of any more ‘openings.’ 
When they are good for us—when we are ripe for them—they 
will come, never fear. And meanwhile”—she has‘ been more 
successful with him than with herself—“ meanwhile”—in a tone 


and with appropriate action that ought to leave nothing to be 
desired-—‘ we have each other.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tue expected advent of Mrs. Trent’s family, so far from lessening 
the volume of her correspondence with every member of it, seems, 
on the contrary, sensibly to have increased its bulk, judging by the 
time she devotes to it. The candidates for her surgery and the 
believers in her quack medicines have so increased in the village 
that her delighted attention to their claims, coupled with her 
always perfect contempt for time, have made her, if possible, more 
irregular than ever in her hours. It is, therefore, no surprise to 
Lettice that—Jim being out shooting—she begins, continues, and 
finishes her luncheon alone. 

She is sipping her coffee afterwards in a very flattened mood, 
when the sort of loquacious whirl that always heralds Marie’s 
approach announces that her sister-in-law is nigh, and in another 
moment she stands before her. 

Ever since the prodigious uplifting of Mrs. Trent’s always high 
spirits that has followed the actual fixing the day on which the 
Kergouets are to arrive, Lettice has been conscious of some tenta- 
tive efforts on Marie’s part to conciliate herself. As her own 
dislike is not in the least lessened, she compounds with her 
conscience for not responding to advances which, after all, are 
fitful and dubious, by pretending that they do not exist. There 
is nothing dubious, however, to-day about Marie’s face and voice. 
Both express a high degree of friendly indignation. 

“T call it a perfect scandal!” she cries, dropping down, with 
her usual flexible agility, on to the floor at Lettice’s feet. 

The other regards her with distrustful astonishment. 

“And you are not very easily scandalized, either,” she answers 
ungenially. 

“T mean, of course, the way in which they have treated 
him,” 

A twilight glimmer of understanding, so disagreeable that she 
refuses to own its existence to herself, steals through a chink into 
Lettice’s mind. 

“You forget that I have no idea as to what you are talking 
about.” 

Mrs. Trent would be much less quick-witted than she is if she 
did not perceive the lofty aloofness of the effort to keep her and 
her sympathy at arm’s length, and much less quick-tempered than 
she is if she did not resent it. There is a change in the strong 
partisanship of her first key. 
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“T am talking of Randal Chevening, and the way in which your 
fine friends have treated him.” 

It would be difficult to say which clause of this sentence is 
richest in exasperating power upon its hearer, the familiarity of 
the “ Randal” or the assumption of social inferiority implied in 
“your fine friends.” 

Marie has long discovered that to talk of the upper classes as if 
she did not belong to them is one of the deadliest weapons she 
possesses against her sister-in-law ; and she would not have taken 
it out of her armoury now if in her moment of expansion she had 
not been thrown back. 

“Of course, I understand now what you are alluding to,” replies 
Lettice, her fair face rigid with the effort at self-governance ; 
“but even now I cannot imagine how you came to hear it.” 

A little bird sang it in my ear,” replies the other, with a glint 
of mirth at her victim’s struggles with indignant incredulity—“a 
little bird who was so full of it that he would have sung it in any 
one’s ear. He walked’”—dropping her feathered metaphor— 
‘back across the park with me. I met him in the village, but 
he would not come in; he was too much upset.” 

Lettice sits looking straight before her. She cannot sort her 
emotions yet; she only knows that they are all painful and 
humiliating, and that the arch Love-slayer, whose first onset 
she had with horror repulsed this very morning, is working 
his way to the top. That Randal should have obtruded his 
jeremiad upon Marie—not that she is not always delighted to 
listen to people’s jeremiads—Marie, for whom the expressions of 
his aversion have exceeded the bounds of Christian charity, and 
driven herself, Lettice, into the unnatural position of Mrs. Trent's 
defender. — 

Something in her face—some grey change that for the moment 
ages and disfigures her—demolishes Marie’s not very robust 
resentment at her rebuke, and brings her back to kindliness. 
This is the more virtuous, as she had several admirable shafts 
still left in her quiver. 

“Those kind of people are all alike,” she says in a tone very 
evidently meant to be conciliatory. “I think he is uncommonly 
well ont of them. We must all try and cheer him up as much as 
wecan. I will get him to recite something at the Performance.” 

In a brighter moment Lettice might have felt a certain disdain- 
ful amusement at such a remedy for such an ill; but now the 
picture of her lover mouthing on a stage under Mrs. Trent’s 
instructions puts the finishing touch to her discomfiture. Her 
countenance expresses as much, and under this second though 
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wordless snub the repressed waspishness breaks out again in 
Marie’s next speech. 

“Of course he ought to have more backbone; but if God has 
not given you as many joints in your spine as other people, why, 
there you are! I suppose I feel it more strongly from having 
been used to'something so different.” 

“In whom?” asks Lettice, in a dreadfully polite voice, and 
with a mental reference—of which her hearer is perfectly and 
irefully conscious—to the invertebrate humility of Marie’s parent. 

“In Gabriel—in my brother,” replies she with elaborate dis- 
tinctness, the benevolence quite gone out of her brilliant eyes, 
and a desperate challenge in its place. 

But Lettice does not pick up the glove. Gabriel! His parting 
words are suddenly in her ears, “In happier circumstances we 
should have been friends.” Towards Marie under no circumstances 
could she ever have felt amity; but with him—-yes, it might have 
been possible. 

Mrs. Trent is always as good as her word; in the case of her 
philanthropic intentions towards the dejected curate she is even 
better. The preparations for what Lettice has always qualified 
both to herself and Chevening as the desecration of the Rachel 
Hall are already in full swing. The platform whence hitherto 
only Advocates of the Tea-pot, and Purveyors for the Waif and the 
Savage have been heard is rapidly being turned into a stage. A 
temporary Green Room is beginning to bulge out unbecomingly 
behind the memorial edifice, and the knocking of the carpenters 
is loud in the land. It is music in Marie’s ears, a music which 
she insists on every one whom she meets in the village coming in 
to hear. The vicar, hurrying home to a Confirmation Class; the 
viearess, trotting to congratulate or scold a new-made mother ; 
Mrs. Fairfax, stealing past with her deprecating gait ;—all are 
swept in willy-nilly, and ordered to admire, to suggest, to criticize. 
Not many suggestions, it is true, are made, and still fewer taken; 
but the fact of having their opinion asked raises the consulted 
one’s estimate both of themselves and their patroness. 

Not even the undisguised disapprobation of Lettice is able to 
abate the piquant interest taken by Mrs. Taylor in “wings” and 
“ flies,” exits and entrances. 

“T have always had a taste for the stage, I think,” she says, 
and she has not the grace even to be apologetic ; “ but I have had 
very little opportunity for gratifying it.” 

“ Are you going to take a part in the performance ?” asks Miss 
Trent, with not only her lip, but all her other features curling. 

“Qh no, of course not!” laughing good-humouredly ; “ though 
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Mrs. Trent did suggest that I should prompt. She wants every- 
body to have a share in the fun; but I should be too nervous, and 
I should always come in at the wrong place, and I could not rely 
upon this tiresome head ”—touching it reproachfully. 

The overflowing joy that sets the doors of Mrs. Trent’s heat 
open to all comers makes her, despite signal previous miscarriages, 
essay another effort against the impregnable fortress of her sister- 
in-law’s hostility. 

“T am afraid you do not quite like these alterations,” she says 
in that off-hand voice which, as Lettice might by this time have 
learnt, is sometimes the vehicle of some doubtful overture; “ but 
as soon as I can get Jim to build me a real little theatre, I will 
never use this again.” 

Miss Trent’s only answer is to stand, tall and silent, surveying 
with an unspeakable eye the chaos of planks, laths, chips, before 
her. She has been forced into the Rachel Hall by Jim, who, 
having as usual driven Marie down to that scene where most of 
her life is now spent, intercepts his sister passing by with averted 
eyes to her Cottage Hospital, and compels her to come in. He is 
sorry when he has done it, and, what is more, so much frightened 
by the expression that the first glance at the improvements calls 
up on Miss Trent’s face that he feigns a summons from one of the 
workmen outside, and leaves his wife to face the uncubbed lioness 
whom he has brought her as a play-fellow. 

Marie is as nearly undauntable as it is possible for a human 
being to be; but at this moment she is not in the best fighting 
trim. She has apparently been taking an active part in the 
carpentering operations, for she looks hot and flushed. A hammer 
is in one hand, and a paper of tin-tacks in the other ; her garments 
and hair are thickly powdered with grey dust, and there is a good- 
sized smouch of whitewash on one cheek. 

The extremely expressive silence in which Lettice receives her 
first conciliatory observation, and the appalling austerity of the 
look that stalks witheringly round her beloved erections make 
even her valiant spirit quail. She steps a pace or two nearer, 
swinging her hammer nervously, and lowering her sharp voice. 

“Jim thinks that she—his mother ”—with a very respectful 
intonation—* would not have minded. He said she liked to see 
people enjoy themselves.” 

Miss Trent’s lips twitch a little. “It is a point that can 
scarcely be proved, so it is no use discussing it.” 

The words perhaps scarcely bear that reading, but none the less 
do they carry to the hearer’s mind the impression that any mention 
by her of “Jim’s mother” is an insult to that departed lady. 
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With a quick change of mood she brings her hammer down with 
& vicious tap on a bench near her. 
“ After all, it is only temporary; all this”—waving her bag of 
tacks theatrically round her—* will disappear, alas! like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, and when the S. P. G.’s and the 
G. F. §.’s and the U. E. L.’s come back they will never suspect to 

what iniquitous uses ”—scornfully—* their hall has been put.” 

Miss Trent stoops to no retort, and a sudden draught, which 
tells of an opened door behind them, makes a happy diversion by 
causing both young women to look round. It is Chevening who 
has entered. 

“Come in,” cries Mrs. Trent, allowing her voice to regain its 
usual pitch, and perfectly regardless of the audience of amused 
workmen. “You are just in time to see some fur and feathers 
flying. Which do you back?” 

The curate is not very ready with his answer, perhaps because 
it is a point upon which he cannot decide in a hurry, perhaps 
because antipathy to its propounder chokes him. He gives her a 
look that his fiancée finds undecipherable as he answers at last— 

“TI prefer a masterly inaction.” 

“Now that you are here,” Mrs. Trent cries, seized by a new 
and delightful idea, flying towards the stage and beckoning to 
him to follow her, “we may as well have a rehearsal of ‘ Ay, 
Mate!’ You are to stand here, exactly in the middle, just where 
this knot of wood is, and do not think about ‘Mate.’ Mate is 
somewhere in the audience; and you are not to saw the air 
with your arms ; I will show you the right kind of gesture.” 

“T have recited before, as I told you, at Oxford,” replies he, in 
a rather offended voice, and grudgingly obeying her. 

“And youthink you know all about it,” retorts she, brusque 
but good-humoured. “Well, all the same, you are going to be 
coached, and I am going to coach you.” 

“Not to-day,” he answers, averting his look from the little 
dishevelled beauty gesticulating her commands from the stage 
above him, and directing it towards the departing alternative, 
who is in the act of letting in another draught by letting herself 
out. 

Marie makes no attempt to detain him. On the contrary, she 
agrees, 

“Not to-day, of course. You had better hurry up ”—with a 
glance of understanding amusement and possibly compassion in 
her eyes, and heaving a sigh. ‘There are any number of other 
days between now and Easter, alas!” 

Randal has to hurry, for the pace with which Lettice is stalking 
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off her indignation is so good as to make the small start in time 
she had got equivalent to a longer one. But he catches up the 
flying fair as she turns into the lane off the village street, in 
which the Cottage Hospital stands. 

She turns a face more gracious than his fears had bid him 
expect towards him. 

“ How did you know that I was there?” 

The infinitesimal delay before he answers, “ Instinct, I suppose,” 
undeceives her. 

“You did not know it?” she says, not quite so genially. 

“ No”—rather reluctantly —“ to say truth, I did not.” 

“Then what took you there?” 

“What indeed? Idle curiosity, I suppose—the morbid wish 
to verify how far destruction and bad taste could go.” 

Her conscience cannot approve the rancour of the reply, nor 
yet the feeling of soothed satisfaction it gives her. 

“What is this ‘Ay, Mate’ that Marie was talking about?” 
rejoins Miss Trent after a moment, in a tone of dignified curiosity. 

“Oh, that ”—carelessly—“ is the name of the thing that she 
has ordered me to recite at the Performance ””—with a sarcastic 
accent on the words. 

“ And you have consented ?” 

He hesitates. ‘I dislike her tco much to contradict her.” 

“So you are going to obey her orders ?” 

He does not enjoy or much admire, as addressed to himself, the 
tone employed, and there is doggedness mixed with the apology 
of his reply. 

“T thought, and think, that my presence on the stage might 
raise the tone of the whole show; and it is a fine thing—a very 
fine thing—very dramatic.” 

There is undoubted hankering in the tone of his plea, and she 
falls ruminatingly silent. A sort of tw quoqgue from her lover 
recalls her. 

“TI was surprised—more than surprised—to meet you at the 
hall. What, in the name of all improbability, took you there?” 

“Jim caught me as I was going by, and made a point of it. He 
has always been very good to me.” 

The final statement sounds irrelevant and flat in Chevening’s 
ears, and his speaking features express as much. 

“T was emeneringny touched this morning. He met me on the 
stairs and said, ‘Old Grant has had a second stroke. No one ever 
survives a third.’” 

“ Why on earth were you touched at that ?” 

“ Appleton, of which Mr. Grant is rector, is in Jim’s gift.” 
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“Oh!” 

“It was his way of conveying to me—you know he always 
hates explanations—that he recognized—that he did not wish any 
longer to oppose——” 

She stops, with a vague chill shrinking from the riveting word 
with which her sentence was to have ended. He lifts his straight 
brows. 

“Do you extract all that out of one fit?” 

“There have been other indications,” she says, wincing a little 
under the light sarcasm of his tone. ‘“ Straws show which way the 
wind blows. He has often said lately that ‘It is astonishing 
how one’s point of view changes,’ and that ‘One must let people 
be happy in their own way.’” 

Randal breaks into a bitter little laugh. “He has chosen a 
strange way himself.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she answers, for once impatient of his fleer; “but 
do not let us go over that again. I want to tell you about Apple- 
ton. It is in the very, very heart of the country, an entirely rural 
population. It can hardly come under the head of an ‘opening,’ 
but will you take it if he offers it to you?” 

They have reached the door of the Cottage Hospital. The lane 
in which it stands is deep in the mud of a clay soil and of 
February fill dyke; but a belated snow wreath still lies under the 
north hedge that faces it. Chevening’s eyes are fixed upon it.” 

“T have done with ‘openings,’” he says gloomily. “With you 
beside me, what does it matter where I am?” 

His look leaves the snow-patch and seeks hers, which for the 
moment is almost as cold. A moment later he adds, contradictorily 
and with violence— 

“JT would give anything in the world to get away from here ; 
but ’—with a smile that is less spontaneous than produced to meet 
the surprise in her face—“ we must wait for the third stroke.” 


Mrs. Trent’s over-eagerness in the preparations to celebrate 
her family’s advent results in the fact that the theatre, with its 
adjuncts, stands complete in tantalizing perfection while yet 
Lent stretches, immense and meagre, between her and _ her 
goal. To bridge the gulf in some degree she whisks Jim off to 
London, for the double purpose of buying properties and hunting 
up recruits. 

The problem of deciding upon what the play is to be has been 
found so insoluble, owing to the dispersion of the intending actors 
and the hopeless differences of their opinions as voluminously 
conveyed by post, that a change in the programme has been found 
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necessary. The idea of a regular drama has been given up, and a 
“Varieties Entertainment,” which will give opportunities for the 
gem of the Kergouet talent to display every and all of its facets, is 
substituted. 

Whether “Ay, Mate” is to be hitched into a place amid the 
heterogeneous display Lettice does not stoop to inquire. A great 
stillness falls upon the house when its noisy little mistress is 
temporarily withdrawn. 

“Ts not it like heaven—I mean the peace and silence?” asks 
Lettice of her lover, as she hands him his cup of tea in the 
morning-room as of old. 

As of old, the sacred chairs stand in their hallowed ugliness 
unoccupied and well in evidence; as of old, the bright-cheeked 
Hoppner ancestress smiles white-snooded from above the Adams 
chimneypiece, the parrot makes a sleepy noise with his beak under 
his light covering, and Miss Kirstie, muzzleless—but that she 
has been for some time past, ever since she made up her sensible 
Scotch mind that Lulu is an evil that must be endured—sitting 
in pricked-eared expectation of her national shortbread. 


“*T have made the housemaid collect all those detestable acting 
editions and sweep them off- ” 


‘Into the dust-hole ?” 


“No, into Marie’s boudoir. Oh, never fear, they will emerge 
again soon enough.” After a pause, “It seems incredible that I 
could ever have been fond of a play.” 

“As Jim says, one’s point of view changes,” he answers dryly. 

But after a day or two—a day or two of depressed restlessness 
which she cannot explain—the wave of peace seems to flow over 
him too. They fall insensibly back into their old ways. Brown- 
ing reappears on the scene; Marcus Aurelius; even Thomas 4 
Kempis has'a turn. Once again she can resume her discipledom, 
and look up, an attitude for which of late she has seemed to have 
little need. 

Lettice might think that the pre-deluge, pre-Marie, pre- 
engagement period had returned, but for an all-important 
difference. She tries to tell herself that that difference is for 
the better; tries to lash herself up to some measure of the ardour 
that had inspired her first abandonment. But even the memory 
of it seems to have grown irrecoverably faint. She succeeds in 
deceiving herself even less than she-does him; and that that is 
but indifferently is proved by his repeated reproaches to her for 
her unresponsiveness, her passiveness. It is the worst that he 
can accuse her of, since she never resists. ‘Tired, at last, of his 
upbraidings, she defends herself. 
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“T do not think you have much to complain of,” she says, 
stooping her burning face under what feels a weight of shame at 
her own duplicity. 

Her speech at least stems the torrent of his complaints, and 
brings a startling change into his key. 

“Shall I ever forget the divine surprise of that moment!” he 
exclaims, in a tone of rapt reminiscence. ‘ You who had always 
been so stand-off, my snowflake, my icicle! After that I knew I 
was safe; that you were mine through all eternity. With a 
woman like you, I knew what it implied—what it must have cost 
you! I knew that for me it was the real thing.” 

The real thing! Her own phrase whose corners have been 
rubbed off with incessant use. Then it must beso. It must be 
the real thing. But if so, what can the mock thing be like? 


Cuarter XVI. 


Tue Kergouets have arrived. The Lent, which must surely this 
year have had a hundred and forty instead of forty days in it, has 
run its lean race at last, and Easter has blown the expected 
Argosy into happy Mrs. Trent’s port by the breath of an east 
wind—fittest breeze, in Lettice’s opinion, as being most dis- 
agreeable. 

Although two unexceptionable and well-turned-out carriages go 
to meet them, there is something in their arrival that irresistibly 
reminds one of a circus. 

Marie herself drives Esmeralda in her pony-cart, and flourishes 
up to the door twirling her white whip in triumph like a mop, 
and singing “See the Conquering Hero comes” at the top of her 
voice. 

The omnibus follows, with Sybil driving, Jim sitting beside her, 
t. avert the certain catastrophe which her startling method of 
taking corners and shaving gate-posis must otherwise entail. On 
the roof behind these are Muriel and the two boys; Louis, pale 
with nervousness, clinging to the rail, and being grossly insulted 
by his sister for his pusillanimity. Inside, the profile of Kergouet 
pere is visible, civil and drooping, apologizing by its expression to 
the coachman for having been turned off his box, and to the 
footman for intruding on his privacy. 

From her sitting-room window an observer whose delicacy has 
prevented her from forcing herself on the first raptures of the 
arrival notes these phenomena. Presently that observer’s eyes 
cease to serve her, since the pageant fades, but then her ears 
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come into play. Large and thick as the house is, its silence is 
abolished. The rout seems in every portion of it at once. Of 
course, they can bear no delay in verifying their ungodly gains— 
Marie’s achievement. She has never hitherto seemed particularly 
elated by it, as the listener must grudgingly own, but now she 
can evidently not bear to delay for a moment the exhibition of it. 

Yet no; they are not giving her the trouble of showing it to 
them, they are showing it to themselves. Peals of laughter, 
galloping feet, doors opened and banged in a way that is new, and 
must be offensive to their dignified mahoganyhood; the cry of joy 
of the discoverer, and the whine of the cuffed. 

By-and-by the increased clamour tells Miss Trent that the 
excursionists have invaded her passage. Presently feet and voices 
reach her door, which, after a slight pause and the sound of an 
ineffectual remonstrance, opens wide, and reveals in the aperture 
the good-looking bold face and figure of Sybil, with her family 
écheloned behind her. 

“T told her to knock,” says Esmeralda, in smiling apology, 
which yet she evidently thinks quite needless, and advancing with 
outstretched hand, in her usual happy confidence of giving and 
receiving pleasure. 

Esmeralda’s eyes are generously blacked, and nothing can be 
smarter or more towny than she in her plenitude of white furs 
and white satin garnitures. 

Lettice shakes the offered hand and several others, thinking 
herself fortunate in eluding all the intended kisses except little 
Frank’s. 

“TIT am so glad to find you here,” says the actress, genially. 
“It was impossible to speak two connected words to any one at 
the wedding ’—with a little shrill laugh. ‘“ We are seeing the 
house. How splendid it is!—quite one of the ‘Stately Homes of 
England.’” 

Marie is standing on the threshold ; she never enters her sister- 
in-law’s domain, nor with her will would her family have now 
done so. Is it fancy, or is it possible that she can have become so 
un-Kergouetted as to wince slightly at her sister’s phrase? 

“Come,” she cries with a little accent of curt command, “out 
with you! If we spend so much time on the house, when are we 
to get to the theatre?” 

The magic words act like a spell. Muriel drops the photograph 
she is handling, and Sybil ceases making the mysteriously 
infuriating noises which cause Miss Kirstie, with bristled back 
and volleyed barks, to ask herself whether, contrary to all 
experience and precedent, a telegraph boy can be in the room? 
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They are gone, but not before the father of the flock has slidden 
a hesitating apology across the door-mat. 

“These terrible children of mine! You must think——” 

But before he can proceed further his married daughter has 
hooked her arm in his and cantered him off. 

Soon after that silence settles down again. They must have 
snatched tea in their usual Passover fashion, for in half an hour 
the pony-cart has come round again, and borne away Marie and 
Esmeralda, while, guided by Jim, the rest of the party, question- 
ing, exclaiming, racing one another along the church path, set off 
for no doubtful goal. 

They are very late in returning, Mrs. Trent having entirely 
forgotten that she had invited Mrs. ‘l'aylor to dinner, and it is 
nearly nine o'clock before the last laggard has reached the dining- 
room. Can there be one missing still, or has the butler mis- 
calculated? For whom is the vacant place, instinctively avoided, 
beside Lettice ? 

She does not spend much thought on it, her attention being 
divided between throwing cold water upon Mrs. Taylor’s sotto voce 
ecstasies and covertly watching Randal and his method of dealing 
with Esmeralda. It is a surprise to his betrothed to see him. 
She had not known that he was coming. Is he drawing the little 
embodied volubility beside him out in sarcastic amusement—not 
that Miss Poppy Delafield ever needs much drawing—or is it 
merely disapproving endurance that looks out of the eyes con- 
tinually passing in hostile comparison between the dazzling 
original at the head of the table and its ludicrous little caricature 
at his side? 

“She looks professional,” says Mrs. Taylor, whose gaze has 
been wending with intense interest from one to another of the 
strangers, and though the adjective may sound equivocal, the tone 
in which it is pronounced clearly shows that it is meant to be 
complimentary. “I suppose they must always touch up a bit, 
even in private life.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“ Does the little boy always dine as late as this? Isn’t it very 
bad for him?” 

“Tam sure I do not know”—rather impatiently. “I suppose 
he always did at the foreign hotels they ——” 

Her sentence is never finished, cut off close by the knife of a 
surprise. There is a stir in the room; some one has entered, and 
most people are bounding off their chairs and racing each other 
to surround and embrace him. In a moment only the Taylors, 
Chevening, and Lettice are left seated. 
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“Who is it?” asks the vicaress, in a whisper made loud by 
excitement, not of Jim—he has joined the gay throng of welcomers 
—but of his sister. 

The latter answers vaguely, “I—do not know.” Then chiding 
herself back into sense, “What amI saying? It is Marie’s eldest 
brother.” 

The hubbub ends at last in the new arrival being allowed to go 
and change his dress, and the elated juveniles ordered back to 
their seats by Marie. 

Miss Trent’s eyes are returning from the door to which they 
have escorted one from whom his enveloping family have entirely 
hidden her, when they meet in pure accident those of her betrothed. 
The latter are examining her with an expression of acute surprise, 
mingled with what can’t be, yet looks like, acute displeasure. 

Dessert is reached before the wayfarer reappears, restored to 
the level of the rest of the world by a bath and a tail-coat. 

Marie has had a place set for him beside herself, and something 
not unlike Mr. Chevening’s unaccountable expression darkens her 
blazing sunshine when the young man, quietly ignoring the fact, 
drops into the seat which has been vacant all through dinner 
beside Lettice. 

Nothing can be more colourlessly courteous than his greeting ; 
and yet after it the girl knows that, despite the Wall of China 
which his family had built round him, he had been aware of her 
all along. 

Several moments are spent in vociferous insistences on the part 
of the hostess that he shall eat the dinner which has been brought 
back for him, and equally resolute, though calmer, assurances on 
his part that he will not, having already dined in the train. 

“Ts that true?” 

This is Miss Trent’s conversational opening, which she did not 
find in any book. Her voice is not quite so coldly assured as it 
usually is when adapted to the use of Marie’s family; but the 
consciousness that two pairs of hostile eyes are fixed upon her gives 
it a slight tremor. That Marie should be annoyed by her brother 
preferring Lettice’s neighbourhood to her own fills the latter 
with a not quite Christian pleasure ; but that Chevening should 
be assuming silly proprietary scowls is simply and unadulteratedly 
annoying. 

“ Why shouldn’t it be?” 

“Tt sets one at such a disadvantage to be eating soup when 
other people are eating sweetmeats that I thought you might 
prefer the pangs of hunger.” 

He shakes his head, inwardly congratulating himself that no 
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vulgar claims of beef or mutton need lessen the number of looks 
that he may count out to himself at the high perfection beside 
him. How incompletely—though he has thought of so little else 
since they parted—has he remembered her! The breeding, the 
pride, the exquisite grooming,—memory has understated them all. 

Since her connection with the Kergouet family Miss Trent 
has adopted a style of even severer simplicity than before; and 
to-night she is dressed in the very gown, or its facsimile, that had 
once awed Chevening with its note of rigid virginity. Snow- 
drops are over, so in that respect there is a falling-off; for the 
lilies-of-the-valley that replace them at her breast, though pure, 
are not cold. 

Though it is accident that has placed her opposite Esmeralda, 
choice could not have served her better for the enhancing, by 
contrast, of her lofty charms; and as Gabriel answers with gentle 
brotherliness the stagily affectionate inquiries and ejaculations 
shot across the flowers at him, some door in his heart seems to 
shut with a hopeless clang. 

“You must be surprised to find me still here,” says the cold, 
low voice beside him, when Esmeralda’s little shrieks allow it to 
make itself heard again, “ after all my asseverations to the contrary ; 
but, perhaps, you have forgotten that I did asseverate.” 

“No, I have not forgotten.” 

“T fully meant them at the time; but afterwards—soon after- 
wards—circumstances occurred—it seemed hardly worth while to 
make any change.” 

She does not herself comprehend what drives her to this oblique 
confession, only that the need is there. He isso long in rejoining 
that she looks up half angrily at him. Ought he not to be highly 
flattered by her admitting him even over the threshold of her 
confidence? She finds his eyes riveted upon Chevening, who 
for the moment has released them from his surveillance, and is 
answering in a sulky voice some rowdy joke thrown at him out of 
her abundance by Marie. 

Gabriel’s dark head veers slowly round. “It is he?” 

“ Yes,” 

A pause. 

“ Does he still think you wanting in imagination ? ” 

She gives a slight start. ‘ You remember that too?” 

“‘T remember that too.” 


His toné makes her vaguely uneasy. She harks back to his 
question/ 


“Why shouldn't he? How can any change in our relations 
alter my deficiencies ?” 
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There is no answer. Gabriel has returned to his scrutiny. 

“It is to be soon ? 

“T —I hope so.” 

Her lips quiver as she frames the lie. But it is for his good. 

“T hope you will be very happy.” 

He is taking it just as he should; yet the calm goodwill, which 
an iron effort has driven into his face and voice, makes her illogically 
dissatisfied. 

“Very happy ?” she echoes, raising the thin gold-brown line 
of her eyebrows. “ Who is that?” 

As if in reply to her question a peal of laughter from Marie, in 
which Jim’s voice, with that new jollity that the last few months 
have put into it joins, rings out. There comes a fraternal smile 
into Gabriel’s grave eyes. 

“* Aren’t you answered ?” 

“Am 1?”—cavillingly. 

“You told me that I need not be afraid of your spoiling her 
life ?” 

“T told you so because I thought I should not have the chance 
—because I thought I was going away,” she answers, in haste to 
shake off the encomium which she is conscious of so little meriting. 
“Tf I have not spoilt her life, well”—with a nervous laugh— 
“ perhaps it has not been for want of trying.” 

She knows his face too little to decide whether this is news that 
she is telling him. It would certainly be better taste not to 
inquire ; and she has always piqued herself upon her discretion, 

et 
ae Has not Marie told you how badly we have got on?” 

It needs no narrow inspection to see that he hesitates. 

“‘T have seen her so seldom.” 

“She might have written it.” 

“She might.” 

** And hasn’t she?” 

The answer comes pointed by a direct look that seems pregnant 
with reproach. 

“‘ Since she married she has never once mentioned your name 
to me.” 

The full weight of her own bad taste pulls Miss Trent’s chin 
down on her neck, from which, because the Kergouet necks are 
encumbered with beads, even its customary string of real pearls is 
absent. 

“It is right that she should excel me in generosity as in 
everything else,” the girl murmurs bitterly. 

He does not at once rejoin, sitting silently back in his chair. 
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She thinks that it is a just indignation that checks his speech. 
In point of fact, he feels that if he let himself utter at all, he will 
have to tell her that earth has never shown him anything fairer 
than the little cheveux follets—carefully restrained from being 
too follets—on the warm nape of her stately neck. 

When he has at last convinced his lips that such expression is 
impossible, they consent to say— 

“And has she spoilt your life too?” 

The relief of for once speaking out her true mind is too 
intense for Lettice to realize the exquisite unseemliness of 
choosing her present hearer as confidant. Her eyes throw out 
sparks. 

“ Absolutely !” 

With this pleasant adverb she leaves him, 

When Miss Trent joins the little group of intertwined sisters 
and young brothers by the drawing-room fire she finds Esmeralda 
firing off eager questions as to the name and nature of her late 
neighbour at dinner. 

“Tf it had not been for his waistcoat I should have felt sure 
that he was on the stage. He has such an actor’s face!” 

“He is not an actor,’ replies Marie, seizing as she speaks 
Sybil’s fingers, and extracting from them the cigarette which that 
young creature had just filched from the florid cigarette-box ; “he 
is a curate—Mr. Taylor’s curate—isn’t he, Mrs. Taylor ?—curate 
of Trent; but he will not always be so.” 

The last clause is given with a faint but unmistakable imitation 
of Chevening’s voice and manner, which reveals to his betrothed 
that she has not had a monopoly of his confidences as to his future 
greatness, but has shared them with the woman for whom he has 
always professed so deep-rooted a dislike. 

“He would make a good lover,” continues Esmeralda, with 
professional zest. “We are rather short of lovers just now. 
From the look of him, I should think he could take Martin 
Hervey’s parts; don’t you think so?”—turning, with the civil 
impulse to include her in the talk, to Lettice. 

The confused haste with which the latter changes the subject 
brightens the twinkle in Marie’s eye which her own malice and 
Esmeralda’s innocent blundering have lit there. 

The latter gabbles on in happy ignorance, delighted with the 
sound of her own voice, with her handsome surroundings, and with 
hearers whom she is as sure of pleasing as of being pleased with. 

“How did you think Gabriel looking?” she asks, again 
pointedly addressing Lettice, with a good-hearted wish that the 
ex-mistress of the house shall not feel out of it. “Did you know 
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he was coming? You seemed so surprised. Mr. Chevening—is 

that his name ?—asked me why you looked as if you had seen a 
host.” 

: “T did not know that he was expected; Marie had not 

mentioned it.” 

“Hadn’t 1?”—nonchalantly. “I suppose I thought it would 
not interest you much.” 

Esmeralda breaks into a laugh. “Oh, that is not fair, is it? 
But how did you think him looking?” 

“T am afraid I did not think about it”—in amiable tit-for-tat 
response to Marie’s mimicry. Then, with a faint compunction 
and an air of forced interest, ‘‘ Has he been ill ?” 

“ Not i/i—no ; he would kill me for saying he was ill. He will 
never allow he is ill; only horridly overworked. A bank is sad 
bondage, particularly when you hate sitting on a high stool as 
much as he does. He only took to it”—turning to Mrs. Taylor 
with the usual expansive candour of her family as to their private 
affairs—“ because he could not bear to be a burden on father, and 
there did not seem to be any other opening. Wasn’t it beautiful 
of him ?” 

Mrs. Taylor’s cordial “It was indeed!” is scarcely needed to 
set the happy little actress off again. 

“What has pulled him down now so much—don’t you think 
that he looks pulled down ?—is that he has been nursing father 
through what we all think must have been influenza. He did 
not breathe a word of it to any of us, because he knew what a state 
we should have been in. Wasn’t it unselfish of him? But it 
must have been influenza! He had just the same symptoms as 
Tiny Villiers. How do you think father looking? Oh, you have 
never seen him before. How do you think him looking ?”— 
appealing to Lettice. 

Miss Trent is spared yielding, as it is to be hoped that she 
would not have done, to the temptation of hinting that the subject 
is one upon which neither her eyes nor thoughts would deign to 
employ themselves, by the interruption of piercing shrieks of 
laughter from a distant part of the room, which the children in 
their pilgrimage of investigation have lately reached. 

“What have they got hold of now?” cries Marie, who has 
. hitherto been puffing away in unusual silence, whipping, as she 
speaks, her feet off the head of the fire-dog on which they have 
been resting, and flying to the scene of action. “Oh”—beginning 
to laugh a little too, but taking the object of ridicule out of her 
juniors’ hands—“ it is poor old Lady Clapperton’s photograph in 
her Drawing-Room gown.” 
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The young ones, much above themselves, try to snatch it back, 
shouting— 

“Oh, do let me have another look! What a neck she has got 
—like a giraffe; and such a smart frock! Isn’t it just like 
the coronation robes Miss Wilson wore in Henry the Eighth?” 

“A giraffe in coronation robes!” They all catch up the 
phrase, and repeat it with volleys of derisive amusement; even 
little Frank lisping it as well as he can after his betters. But 
Marie gets tired of the joke. 

“Come, that is enough. She is a good old sort, and I will not 
have her made fun of any more.” 

And when Marie speaks in that tone they know that she means 
it. Their subsiding mirth coincides with the entry of the men. 

The vicar, as always when he can’t sink into a seat beside his 
wife, makes for Miss Trent, but his curate, having younger legs 
and a better right to the post, outstrides him, and occupies it. 

“Which of you has been so amusing?” he asks, sitting down 
in front of her so as to hide her from the rest of the party, and 
with a decisive air of monopoly which she could have spared. 
“Have the Kergouet family been treating you already to a taste 
of their professional gifts ?” 

“They have been sharpening their green room wit upon dear 
Lady Clapperton,” she answers; and he notices that her face is 
still discoloured by some strong and recent emotion. 

“And the new-comer—the first walking gentleman? Is he 
worthy of his family ?” 

There are pleasanter angles for conversation than when a 
person sits down bang opposite to you, and, with elbows on 
knees and hands gripping his face, fayours you with a sight of 
the whites of his eyes. 

Lettice changes her attitude slightly. “You will be able to 
judge for yourself.” 

“Why did you look so taken aback when he came into the 
dining-room ?” 

“Tam not aware that I did.” 

Her tone of chill displeasure ought to have warned him that 
he has gone far enough. On the contrary, it excites him to a 
further display of unwisdom. 

“Then why did you change colour ? ” 

She gets up. “If this catechism has any meaning at all, it is 
an insult!” 

Her move, if any one is at leisure to notice it, may seem 
motived by the fact that Muriel has produced a phonograph, and 
is inviting every one to speak down it, Lettice joins the group 
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gathered round the exhibitor in time to see the vicar in the 
throes of a hopeless struggle to find something to say, every idea 
vanishing when invoked. He has finally to be prompted by his 
wife to a flat aspiration that there may be a moon on the night 
of the theatrical performance. 

Mrs. Taylor follows with a hearty one for an annual repetition 
of the gaiety, and each person in turn pumps up a platitude or a 
flippancy, according to their different natures—alike only in the 
invariable difficulty of conception. The machine has apparently 
the same palsying effect as an ear-trumpet. Even the Kergouet 
fluency is congealed, and with the melancholy, Frenchified Louis 
the family invention runs absolutely dry. He tries to retire from 
the arena, but is kept there by the pinching grip of a sister on 
each side. 

“Do not be a fool!” cries Sybil, holding his close-cropped 
head down to the trumpet. ‘Say something—anything. Come, 
Pll tell you what to say”—bursting out laughing. “Say Lady 
Clapperton is a giraffe in coronation robes!” 

There is nothing that, in the position he at present occupies, 
Louis Kergouet would not say, nor does he see anything objection- 
able in the utterance. He at once complies. 

“Lady Clapperton is a giraffe in coronation robes,” he says as 
distinctly as he can, and with a strong French accent. 


Cuarter XVII. 


“ Wuart are they up tonow? Who is Lady Clapperton?” 

Miss Trent, turning an indignant back upon the scene of 
ribaldry, finds herself face to face with Gabriel, who, having been 
finishing his cigar in Jim’s company, has only just entered the 
room. There is the well-founded anxiety of one all too versed in 
his family’s capabilities in the young man’s tone, 

“Lady Clapperton is my oldest friend,” replies Lettice, preg- 
nantly. 

He has time for a flashed thought of how infinitely wrath 
becomes her ; of how different its ensigns are in her to what they 
are in his own vociferous, gesticulating crew, before, with an 
inarticulate sound of annoyance, he hurls himself upon the 
criminals, All four have made a penitential exit bedwards before 
he returns. j 

He finds Miss Trent seated on an old-fashioned round ottoman, 
with either side undefended. Her owner is not in sight, and he 
can read no prohibition in the grateful blue gaze she lifts to him. 
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“ You have sent them to bed?” 

“T have sent them out of the room. Far be it from me to 
presume to say that I have sent them to bed. They never go to 
bed.” 

“Marie never goes to bed,” rejoins Lettice, gloomily. 

Both ruminate in silence upon this awful statement for a 
moment, then Lettice says— 

“ Perhaps you now begin to understand what I meant oon I 
told you that my life is absolutely spoilt.” 

The conclusion is a monstrously exaggerated one to draw from 
such premises ; even he, lost as he is in the stupefaction of his 
wonder at that astonishing finish to which all the beauty to which 
he is accustomed seems mere sluttery, shows some protest in his 
countenance, though his tongue utters none. 

“TI have no intention of calling upon you for sympathy,” she 
says, with that dim sense of being in the wrong which is always 
upsetting to the temper. ‘‘ Under the circumstances, it would be 
an absurd anomaly that you should show me any. I, merely in 
self-defence, state the fact, in answer to your inquiries—I should 
not, if you had not asked me, as you did at dinner—that my 
whole existence now is a ceaseless process of being rubbed the 
wrong way.” 

It is an evening of comparisons. At the dinner, to which she 
has just alluded, Miss Trent had wasted many moments in 
watching the cynical travel of her fiancé’s eyes from Esmeralda 
to Marie and back again. She feels that Gabriel is instituting a 
like comparison between herself and the little “strayed reveller,” 
who is looking more Bohemian than ever with a fool’s cap out 
of a cracker on her head—a waggish parting token from little 
Frank. 

“There is nothing more deteriorating to the character,” she 
goes on, still with that chafed sense of her own bad taste lending 
defiance to her voice. “Do you think that I am not aware that 
I have deteriorated? If I had not, should I be now talking in 
this way to you?” 

The question might seem a dangerous one, in the opening it 
affords for fervid contradiction; but Lettice has a not ill-placed 
confidence in her man. No touchiest pride could extract a 
compliment out of his answer. 

“You spoke in much the same tone when last we met.” 

“Thank you,” she says, with an angry, low laugh. “I under- 
stand the implication. I have not deteriorated because it was 
impossible.” 

He receives this foolish utterance in silence; not, as she 
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imagines, out of wisdom, but because if he speaks he knows he 
must say, “Go on being angry; go on talking nonsense; and let 
me go on looking at you. I ask nothing better.” 

“You told me that it would come all right,” she resumes, in 
that key of anger—soft-spoken, refined, but acute—that seems to 
lay the blame of her miscarriage at his door. 

“Did I?” he answers. “Yes, I believe I did. But then I 
was acquainted with only one of the factors in the case. I knew 
Marie, but I did not know you. I reckoned without my host.” 

The words are needlessly, oddly harsh, and Miss Trent’s cup 
runs over. She cannot guess that his only alternative from 
implying that she is a virago is to fall at her feet. And this is 
the ingrate to whom she had, with such considerate delicacy, 
broken the fact of her approaching marriage ! 

“T understand,” she answers in a deeply wounded tone. “It 
is the same with every one. The two conventional figures pitted 
against each other, the innocent, suffering, injured angel and the 
malevolent fiend. All the appreciation, all the allowances, all 
the sympathy for her, while for me——” Her voice snaps off 
short. 

A pause. 

“Ts there none for you?” 

“ None.” 

He waits a moment or two till he can feel himself pretty well 
in hand, yet his words flock out at last in a good deal less 
measured march than he had intended. 

“You are wrong. When I see you here surrounded by ws, 
I can quite understand how you are counting the moments till 
your release.” 

She gives a slight start, and flashes a search-light upon him to 
see whether he has any arrizre-pensée in his words. But a glance 
assures her to the contrary. Counting the moments till her release ! 
He who can credit her with that is no conjurer. 

* * * * * 

It is a gay cavalcade that enters Trent church next morning, 
really not very long after the bell had ceased. The Kergouets 
are generally not strong in church-going, less from intentional 
neglect than from an innate inability to be ever ready in time 
for anything. But to-day excitement and curiosity have torn 
them out of bed at an unheard-of hour, have sent the four 
children expatiating about the gardens and stables while the 
April sun is still in his infancy, and are now driving them, clad 
in their liveliest clothes—and that is saying a good deal—up the 
aisle of Trent church. 
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The eyebrows of his family express an undisguised surprise at 
finding their elder brother already there, the only other occupant 
of the pew being Lettice. He and she are at opposite ends of it. 
The embryo disposition shown by the young ones to scuffle for 
the seat next Gabriel is immediately quelled by him, as is the 
superfluous rustling and fidgeting with which their opening 
devotions are accompanied. 

Glory has its drawbacks, and the distinction of occupying the 
front seats is perhaps dearly bought by the inability to see any 
member of the congregation except Mrs. Taylor, who, by being 
parallel, is sidelongly visible; but, having been seen, gauged, and 
found wanting over-night, is a poor substitute for the hats and 
faces tantalizingly guessed at behind. 

There is in compensation, indeed, a near and admirable view of 
the officiating clergy, the noun in this case becoming virtually a 
singular one, since the vicar receives about as much attention as 
his spouse. There is also a good deal of interesting reading on 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century monuments in the 
chancel, and more recondite study of the Early English sentence 
that runs below the stained window to the late Mr. Trent’s 
memory overhead. 

Mr. Trent’s daughter has resolved that her Sunday quiet and 
Sunday charity shall not be tested by witnessing the entry of 
the group of “strolling players” with whom Fate has connected 
her. She has to this end set off earlier than her wont, but she 
cannot quite escape the family. 

As she issues from the side door she sees the elder Kergouet 
and his son pacing slowly ahead of her in the aimless enjoyment 
of cigarettes, fresh air, loafing. The parent is leaning on Gabriel’s 
arm, and there is an indefinable air of friendship and good under- 
standing about both their backs. 

At the sound made by the door clanging behind Lettice both 
men turn, and after a moment’s hesitation, during which the 
elder drops his son’s arm and a frightened look creeps over his 
face, they come forward to meet her. 

“You are, like us, tempted out by the beauty of the morning,” 
says Mr. Kergouet—he has long dropped that military prefix, 
which can have nothing but disagreeable associations for hin— 
speaking with uneasy elaborateness. ‘‘ We are revelling in the 
purity of your air. Oh”—with a nervous glance that takes in 
the Sundayness of her tout ensemble—‘I see that you are on 
your way to church. Might we be allowed to accompany you 
part of the way?” 

There is nothing that Miss Trent wishes less than to be seen 
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entering or approaching her parish church under the convoy thus 
offered; yet she answers civilly enough— 

“Oertainly, if you feel inclined. It is rather a pretty walk 
across the park.” 

Once before she has seen the same look of mixed apprehension, 
command, and entreaty in Gabriel’s dark eyes; then, as now, she 
had obeyed it. Her virtue has its reward. 

“T am not going to have you on my hands again,” says the 
young man, in a tone of protecting caressingness which takes all 
roughness out of the words. ‘ At this rate you will knock your- 
self up before the day is half over. You had better take it easy, 
and ”—with a flashed glance at her—“I am sure Miss Trent will 
excuse you.” 

Miss Trent tries not to put too much willingness in her 
endorsement of this dismissal; and Mr. Kergouet’s is, perhaps, 
not an inferior effort to disguise his relief as he sets off homewards. 

Gabriel lingers. “May I walk a few yards with you? or would 
you rather I did not?” 

She must make some assenting motion with head or hand, for 
the next minute they are stepping it side by side towards the as 
yet silent church tower. Neither utters at first. Speech lends 
itself better to complaint or aspiration than to the expression of 
still well-being. 

With the man, #t least, to-day it is deeply well—in the posses- 
sion of this to-day, that has scarcely a yesterday, and certainly 
not a to-morrow. To-morrow, as yesterday, there will be the 
meagre life of self-repression and self-sacrifice, the life of warding 
off pain from and concocting pleasures for others. To-day 
there is the clear blue ether, the glazed buttercups, the pushing 
verdure impatient of sheath and calyx, the sunshiny aloneness 
with the woman loved—all, not for somebody else, but for 
him! 

To her he leaves it to break the charm of that bright silence, 
which in a ¢éte-d-téte spells intimacy. 

“ You think me a very great shrew. You are always expecting 
me to insult some one.” 


She says it half-upbraidingly, yet as one whose conscience is 
not absolutely clear. 

“Do you mean that I was afraid you were going to snub my 
father?” he answers, with a direct response to her thought that 
she finds embarrassing 

** Ye-es.” 


His momentary pause shows her how true had been her 
intuition. 
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“T thought that you probably did not realize how weak his 
spirits always are, and how ill he has been.” 

A rather rueful tenderness pierces through a tone meant to 
be wholly matter-of-fact; and Lettice’s cheek burns at having 
obtained as well as merited the oblique reproach which she 
had asked for. It is never too late to mend. She will sit by 
Mr. Kergouet at luncheon, offer him pine lozenges for his cough, 
and try to pay him compliments as flat as his own. It is in this 
meritorious frame of mind that Miss Trent nears the church, now 
flinging the poignant gladness—ineradicably sad—of its Easter 
bells over the heads of the gathering flock. 

The gate in the park palings, which opened will make her one 
of them, is reached, and Lettice pauses. 

“ Are you coming to church?” she asks. 

It never occurs to him—so much, at least, of the Kergouet 
remains—that the weekdayness of his clothes can breed the 
dissuasion he suspects in her eyes. 

“Mayn’t 1?” 

“Tt is not my house that I should give or refuse you leave to 
enter,” she answers, with that half-priggish gravity which he 
thinks so beautiful; while an earnest hope that Randal may be 
putting the finishing touches to his sermon or be already safely 
boxed up in the vestry crosses her perturbed mind. 

She had not seen Chevening again after their brush on the 
previous evening ; he had apparently been too much upset by 
it to remain till the break-up of the party, and must have 
gone home in a frame of mind which she does not care to dwell 
upon. 

Throughout the service she is haunted by an odious fear that 
he may be going to preach at her again. The telling herself 
that it will be difficult to drag invective and reproach into 
the joy and exultation that befits an Easter Day discourse is 
the only thing that supports her at all; and it is with a 
feeling of long-breathed relief that she finds herself safely in 
the church porch without having had her ears wounded by one 
sentence that could have any possible application to herself or 
to their quarrel. 

“What a splendid sermon!” cries Esmeralda, as the prism- 
coloured party from the Hall re-enter the park, followed by the 
overt admiration of the schoolchildren, and the more covert, but 
not less acute, interest of the adults. “And how wonderfully 
good his business is—I mean ”—correcting herself—“ his actions, 


his gestures. He must have had lessons from an actor, I am sure, 
hasn’t he?” 
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“Has he?” asks Marie, tossing the question lightly on to the 
preacher’s owner. 

“Not that I know of. I certainly hope not,” replies she, 
hastily. Then, conscious that Gabriel is too near for her to be 
able to snub his family comfortably, she adds, “I mean the two 
professions are so different, that what would be suitable for the 
one would be most inappropriate to the other.” 

“ Of course, of course,” returns Esmeralda, dimly aware that 
she has said the wrong thing, and in an amiable hurry to 
repair it; “but it is not only his action that I admired. He 
is so wonderfully eloquent—says such beautiful, touching 
things!” 

“We have had nothing but brimstone all through Lent,” says 
Marie, with that glint in her eye which Lettice has learnt to 
know as always accompanying a reprisal of some sort, and which 
she now recognizes as the tit-for-tat of her own hit at the 
stage. ‘The swells have been getting it so hot that it is a 
thousand pities none of them were there to hear it, unless you 
count us.” 

She laughs, as if there was something inherently ridiculous 
in the idea of the Trent household coming under the category 
indicated, and her family innocently join. The shaft has been 
well planted. 

It has been impossible to Lettice not to be aware that the 
extreme virulence of Chevening’s Lent denunciations of the rich 
and great—their surface benevolence, their real selfishness, their 
dram-drinking philanthropy and their profound callousness— 
has dated from his own rebuff at Swyndford; nor has his dis- 
course to-day, though in a quite different vein, pleased her better. 
It has sounded in her ears unreal, shallow, sugary. She tries to 
drop a little behind in order to chew the cud of the bitter wonder 
whether it is in herself rather than in the style of her lover's 
oratory that the change lies, but Esmeralda defeats her intention. 
The good-hearted little creature sees that something has drawn 
a plaiton Miss Trent’s white forehead, and she sets her simple 
wits to remove it. 

“You do not know what a pleasure it is to us all to seo the 
wonderful way in which Marie has taken to her new life. I really 
think she has not a regret. It shows how good you have all been 
to her. Tiny Villiers said, ‘She'll never stand it; shell be back 
in six months.’ I shall write and tell her what a mistake she 
has made.” 

The speaker pauses, as if expecting some sign of approval; but 
as none comes she flows on happily, her mind as unable to keep 
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for two minutes off its habitual track as the dyer’s hand to lay 
aside its indigo. 

“ What a beautiful place for a pastoral play this would be— 
really far better than Combe Wood. The orchestra might be 
hidden away there among the trees, and that dip in the ground, 
with the banks rising gently round it like an amphitheatre, seems 
made for the audience. Ob, Mr. Chevening, I never saw you 
coming! We were just discussing your sermon. Aren't you 
dying to know what we said about it?” 

She shoots a look of stage coquetry at him out of her 
blacked but harmless eyes, and then, having been evidently posted 
as to the state of affairs, trips off to join the others. 

“Ts it true?” 

“Ts what true?” 

“What that little marionette said about your discussing my 
sermon.” 

Lettice is looking straight before her. If Randal has forgotten 
his overnight crime, she has not. 

“ Miss Kergouet was expressing her great admiration for it.” 

“ And Miss Trent?” 

“ There was no need, no room for me to say anything.” 

“And is there no need now,” he asks almost indignantly— 
“now to tell me what I am thirsting to hear, that the lapse of 
sympathy which I have felt between us all through Lent is 
exchanged for that oneness of thought and aspiration which we 
once shared ?” 

“Do you mean,” she answers dryly, “did I like your sermon?” 
Then, as he is too much taken aback to respond, “Judging from 
your last night’s implication, you cannot think my opinion upon 
it worth having.” 

It gives her no pleasure to quarrel with him, as it would were 
she in love; but she owes it to herself—a phrase which people 
invariably employ when they wish with a clear conscience to be 
disagreeable to their acquaintances—not to let his insult pass 
unnoticed. 

“Ts it possible that you are still resenting that wretched little 
spurt of irritation?” he asks in angry wonder. “ Was it worth 
a second thought, much less a whole night’s brooding over? Is 
it likely that I should be really jealous as to one who had given 
herself heart and soul to me with the generous abandonment you 
did—and jealous of a Kergouet 2?” 

Lettice cannot speak. Will he never let her hear the last of 
those dreadful kisses? and even if he did, would his silence 
destroy the fact of their haying been given—destroy the im- 
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passable barrier that by them she has erected between herself and 
all other created men save only this one? 
* * * * * 

“We must have a rehearsal of ‘Ay, Mate!’” says Marie, at 
luncheon, in a voice of imperious gaiety. “No time before the 
school ? Stuffand nonsense! it does not take twenty minutes. 
You know I timed you yesterday. Esmeralda is dying to hear it. 
She is sure from your ‘action’ in the pulpit that you must have 
had lessons from an actor.” 

The young clergyman’s clear pale skin shows a faint red. 

“TIsn’t that rather a left-handed compliment ?” 

“It isn’t a compliment at all, right or left,” replies she, 
bluntly; “but we must just run through it. You are rather 
inclined to drag when they are bringing the child’s body up the 
shaft.” 

It is needless to say that Mrs. Trent has her way ; and though 
later, when they have adjusted their differences, Chevening assures 
his betrothed how very much @ contre-ceur has been his acquies- 
cence, yet it is with no overt appearance of unwillingness that he 
follows his hostess and her sister to the music-room, whence poor 
Miss Kirstie is soon heard being chucked out for having mis- 
takenly tried to set the mining tragedy to a suitable arrangement 
of howls. 

The rest of the party lounge about in the hall for a few 
moments before separating. 

“What is ‘Ay, Mate’?” asks Gabriel, approaching, with an 
inward benison upon his sister, the forsaken fair. 

“Tt is a piece which Mr, Chevening is going to recite at the 
Performance.” 

She can’t resist giving the last two words in ironical italics. 

“Ts it all‘as grisly as the specimen Marie gave us?” 

Her ringless hand—the fingers of his own female belongings are 


laden to the knuckles—is propping her cloudy face. She drops 
it to answer him. 


“T do not know.” 

“You have not heard it?”—with a surprise he cannot hide, 
and a pleasure he does not try to account for. 

“No.” After an instant’s pause, “I thought I should be less 
nervous on the Day if I did not know what was coming.” 

The sentence identifies her with Chevening’s success or failure ; 
and, of course, in the circumstances nothing can be more proper 
and natural. Neither of them knows, therefore, why Gabriel 
asks :— 

“Shall you be very nervous?” 
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She answers with a stiff generality. “Do you think that it is 
ever pleasant to hear any one break down?” 

The young man is saved the trouble of rejoining by the 
approach of his father. 

“T am in despair at interrupting you,” says the latter, with an 
apprehensive side look at Lettice; “ but our host”—never in the 
sister's hearing can Mr. Kergouet bring himself to speak of his 
son-in-law as Jim—“ our host has suggested a visit to the farm; 
and, great as the treat would be to me, I am afraid I scarcely 
dare venture upon the walk without the help of your arm.” _ 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Recollections of a Sheteher. 


I atways urge that one advantage which the sketcher has over 
the photographer in general, and the snap-shooter in particular, is 
that the length of time necessary for the making even of a rough 
sketch serves to imprint the circumstances attending the making 
of it vividly on the memory, and thus the sketch becomes in after 
times a sort of episode. The snap-shooter who collects as many 
mementoes of a holiday morning in an hour as a sketcher can in 
a week, cannot surround each photograph with such associations 
as engrave each piece of pencil or brush-work on the mind of the 
sketcher. The scenes themselves may be brought back more 
vividly, but the performance does not live with that circum- 
stantiality which makes retrospect so pleasant to the wandering 
sketcher. 

So it is when I turn over the leaves of one of my seventeen 
books of sketches made in all parts of the world, under all sorts 
of odd circumstances: I am not merely inspecting a series of more 
or less inferior scrawls, but I am reading so many pages of some 
of the happiest history of my life. 

From these poor old battered, weather-stained volumes, I shall 
select a few sketches the taking of which was marked by circum- 
stances of perhaps more than merely personal interest, as samples 
of what I mean. The first leaf has a great dentin the middle, 
with the trace of a dotted pattern. The pattern is that of the 
seams of a cricket-ball. 

I was on tour through Kent with the O. H.’s—a team of old 
boys from a well-known public school. A succession of poor 
scores and “duck’s-eggs” had brought me from going in first 
wicket, to going in last, and finally to “having my services dis- 
pensed with” for this particular match, which was played at an 
historic castle—famed, amongst other things, for the boundless 
hospitality of its owner, who invariably gave visiting teams such 
magnificent luncheons that they very rarely won a match, 
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The picturesque old castle, looking its best in the glow of an 
August late afternoon, tempted me away from the cricket-field to 
a secluded bit of woodland bordering it, to make a sketch. 

I had accomplished what to this day I regard as one of the 
most perfect sketches ever made of this particular castle, and I 
was holding the book at arm’s-length and heaping on my genius 
all sorts of laudatory butter, when—smack ! bang! and away flew 
the book out of my hand at the same time that a cricket-ball 
dropped into the undergrowth of ferns, ‘“ Let ’em find it,” said 
I to myself, remembering that our fellows, who had lunched well, 
were in; “I’m not going to help ’em.” 

So I snatched up the book and dropped behind a tree just as a 
couple of panting long-fieldsmen came tearing through bush and 
briar. 

“ Where’s that beastly ball? Let’s find it sharp, or we'll have 
to give em six!” quoth one. 

I saw the ball. Not so the searchers. 

“How many have they run?” asked the other man. 

“Three—no, four—let’s sing out ‘Lost ball,’ or they’ll have a 
dozen!” 

“Lost ball!” was accordingly shouted out, and after much 
groping and bad language, during which I was on tenter-hooks 
lest I should be discovered, the ball was found. 

“Splendid match, old fellow!” said one of our fellows to me at 
the railway station. 

“ Awfully glad,” I replied. 

“We just managed to beat them by two runs—that lost ball 
did it, for the hit wasn’t worth more than three,” 

I chuckled, but said nothing. 

As we were all homeward-bound after the last match of the 
tour, our captain said to me: “How on earth was it that you 
didn’t come off?” 

“Didn’t come off!” I exclaimed, “ Well, I won the Hotbury 
match for you.” 

A shout of derision greeted this monstrous assertion, but it was 
changed for a burst of applause when I explained that if I had 
shown the Hotbury men the ball, the match would have been a 
tie. 

My next sketch represents a ruined house and a garden gone to 
rack and ruin, with a large tin bath standing in the middle of it. 
As a sketch it conveys no impression whatever to anybody but 
myself, but to me it is one of the most eloquent. The house was 
one of the most beautiful villas of Saint Cloud, as seen by me what 
time the heavy smoke which marked the wicked work of the 
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Communists, at the end of May 1871, was still hanging over 
Paris, that barricades still blocked the ‘principal streets, and that, 
although dead bodies had been cleared away, signs of the terrible 
fighting were everywhere manifest in streets of shattered houses, 
kiosks and lamp-posts torn down, not infrequent splashes and 
pools of blood, arms and equipments strewn about, and above all 
in a complete absence of traffic in the streets, and the silence of 
the crowds which everywhere wandered about. 

I have reason to believe that I was amongst the earliest arrivals 
in Paris after the subjection of the Communists by the Versailles 
troops. I was staying at Chantilly, which was occupied by the 
Augusta Regiment of Prussian infantry. But for the names over 
the shops and at street corners, one might have been in a German 
town, so completely had the inhabitants evacuated the place or so 
effectually did they keep themselves within doors. Go where one 
might, there were the Pickelhaubes—stiff, straight, coarse-looking, 
rough-tongued, but withal a simple, harmless collection of giants 
whose behaviour was so far admirable that it must have brought 
up many a humiliating thought in the minds of French gentlemen 
conversant with the behaviour of the French armies during the 
Bonapartist invasion of Germany early in the century. Then the 
Elizabeth Regiment arrived from before Paris. I met them as I 
was on the outskirts of the forest one fair morning, in their 
patched, stained uniforms, singing a chorus as only men can sing Pi 
who are on their way home, crowned with the laurels of victory. . 
And, when I returned to my quarters in Chantilly, I found the 
landlord with a miserable face, standing over my luggage at the 
door. He said he was desolated, but two of the Elizabeth officers 
required my room, and out I must go. 

Whither? Well, I heard that a train for Paris, with fire engines 
from all the neighbourhood, would leave that afternoon. I might | 








get a seat in one of the two passenger coaches which would run 
with it. I did, and in the course of five or six hours reached the 
stricken city. Of cabs there were none, so I “humped my swag” 
and sought my old resort, the Louvre Hotel. When I arrived I 
found that it had been turned into a military hospital, and never 
shall I forget one peep I got into that magnificent saloon in which 
I had eaten many a good dinner—a peep revealing lines of mat- 
tresses occupied by men of both parties, shattered, torn and 
bruised in every conceivable way, and amongst them the forms 
of busy surgeons, and sombre sisters of mercy—all in the glare 
of thousands of candles stuck into magnificent chandeliers. 

Next morning I went out to St. Cloud. Asa youngster I had 
passed many happy days at the villa of a Spanish gentleman who 
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was a great amateur of porcelain and pottery, and whose collec- 
tion was of more than local fame. When the bombardment came 
he stored it away in his cellars, but what happened to it when 
Saint Cloud became alternately the target for French shells from 
Mont Valérien and for German shells from Sevres, I don’t know. 

If Paris was indescribably sad to look upon, Saint Cloud was a 
veritable abomination of desolation. My progress from the steam- 
boat pier was one continual clamber over ruins. The only living 
creature of any kind or description I saw was a half-starved cat. 
So far as I could judge, the only building in the town left com- 
paratively untouched was the church—a fact naturally ascribed 
to divine intervention. Of the Villa, nothing but four blistered, 
begrimed, tottering walls remained. The terrace—that pleasant, 
shady, garden-bordered pleasaunce so beloved by parties of Sunday 
visitors, was almost untraceable. The sweet old garden was a 
tangled, ruin-bestrewed wilderness, and as I stood in the rain 
sketching the sad scene, I felt like an intruder in a world of 
bitter memories. 

My third sketch is chiefly remarkable for the very fact of its 
existence, for it is a sketch in Gibraltar, and in Gibraltar photo- 
graphers and sketchers are objects of police attention. 

Anyhow, there’s the sketch, and a completed sketch too. It 
represents the only picturesque object on the Rock—the South 
Gate. Just as I was putting the finishing touches to the armorial 
shield of Old Spain which surmounts one arch, as the shield of 
Britain surmounts the other, a voice said: 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but ‘ave you a permit ?” 

“Permit! what for?” replied I, who had but landed a few 
hours before. 

“No droring nor photogruffing ain’t allowed without a permit, 
sir,” said the speaker, a splendid sergeant of artillery—most 
refreshing to look at, even in his capacity as a policeman, after 
the ugly, stunted piou-pious of the Algeria I had just left. 

“T must ask you to come to the guardroom, sir.” 

To the guardroom I went, the sergeant, at the stiffest of 
attentions, behind me. There my sketch-book was inspected, 
but as the contents revealed no mysteries of masked batteries, or 
secrets of defence, I was dismissed far more pleasantly and 
courteously than I was once at Mont Chauve, behind Nice, under 
similar circumstances. 

If you take a miserable tub with an engine and paddle-wheels, 
and, I regret to say, the British ensign at the stern, from Gibraltar, 
you may arrive at Tangier in a few hours. You may have to 


come back without making the port, wet through, sick in body and 
VOL. CXXI. 2c 
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mind, and ashamed of your Government for tolerating such a 
“ Mail Service.” 

I did get over, thanks to one of those record days which are in 
the mouths of all skippers, and a broad, deep, black pencil-mark 
across the page distinguishes my first Tangier sketch. It was 
in the High Street—that isn’t its name, for Tangerines don’t 
bother about street nomenclature—but being the only passage 
which at all resembles a street, it is so known. The minaret of 
@ mosque was the subject. I had not been in the place half a 
day, so that when “ Balak!” was shouted out, for aught I knew 
it might have meant “Scissors to grind!” or “Fire!” But 
when I got a jog in the side which sent me staggering and drove 
my pencil in a direction it was never meant to go, and a small 
donkey, with a large load of charcoal, conducted by a Nubian 
giant, went by, I knew what “ Balak ” meant. 

That’s the peculiarity of Tangier in the eyes of men who have 
knocked about over the world in general, and the East in 
particular. Your ownership of a white skin and a tweed suit is 
no passport to at any rate apparent respect on the part of 
“kullered gemmen.” On the contrary, amongst the various sons 
of the desert who make up the population of Tangier, you are 
marked for rather less respect than if you wore turban and 
burnous. Not that the Tangerines are impolite to Europeans. 
Simply, they despise us, and treat us accordingly. Hence Tangier 
is a wholesome place to visit for the man sick of the artful 
suppliancy of the Hindoo, the sullen obedience of the Chinaman, 
and the overdone politeness of the West Indian negro, and one feels 
almost admiration for the Father Abraham-like patriarch in silken 
attire, who hurls “Balak” at you one moment, and sends you 
spinning into the dust the next. 

My next sketch is associated with a very memorable scene. It 
represents as much as I saw of the last public execution in Japan, 
some twenty years ago. I have a horror of blood-shedding in any 
form, and I suppose I am one of the very few Englishmen who 
ever passed a couple of months in Spain without going to a 
bull-fight. But, as I happened to be living in Japan at the time 
when the old order of things was finally giving way to the new, 
and as, with this consciousness I was actively engaged in pre- 
- serving with my pencil as much as I could of the old Japan 
which has passed away for ever, I braced myself up to the effort 
of seeing seven fellow-creatures hurried into eternity in the 
ancient Japanese method, about to be discarded in favour of the 
Spanish garotte. 


There is no more lovely month of the year in Japan than 
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October, and assuredly no more lovely October morning ever 
shone over the fair hills and valleys which encircle the Bay of 
Yedo than that upon which, at an early hour, I, in company with 
hundreds of others, including a large contingent of Her Majesty’s 
bluejackets and marines, took our way to the Hill of Tobé outside 
the gaol of Yokohama. 

When we arrived we found a square plateau hedged by trees on 
three sides. On the open space were five neat little square holes, 
and behind each hole a neat little mound of earth. There, packed 
in a dense throng several deep, we waited. 

Presently a gang of coolies arrived with pails of water and 
heaps of coarse matting. After them a squad of policemen under 
a very fussy little sergeant. Then a long wait, during which the 
native spectators smoked and laughed and chatted and eat sweet- 
meats in a holiday way which reminded us faintly of Old Newgate 
on a Hanging Monday. 

At length came a party of officials, all in European dress, and 
amongst them a thick-set man carrying something wrapped in 
yellow muslin, who examined the preparations for the proceedings 
with a critical eye, and who became the centre of all attention 
when he was pointed out as the executioner with his sword. 

Precisely at seven the great bell of the prison began to toll, 
and, looking back, down the slope of the hill, we saw a procession 
emerge from the prison gates. 

It passed close to me—officials, policemen, and condemned men, 
I can see the faces of these seven men now as I write. Most of 
them appeared quite indifferent: one was actually laughing, and 
I was not so much surprised when, noting that two of the men 
were being carried in litters, and looked more dead than alive, 
I was informed that they had been undergoing a system of torture 
in what was then a hell on earth—the prison. 

Each man as he came to the plateau had his eyes bandaged 
with white paper. Then they were formed in line. As there 
were but five mounds, it was clear that two of these poor wretches 
would have to wait whilst their comrades were being dispatched, 
and popular sympathy was all with them. 

I may say that of these seven criminals only two were being 
executed for murder, but the other five were utter rascals—robbers 
with violence and house-burners. 

An officer then read out a long document, which was no doubt 
a declaration of the crimes, the trial, and the condemnation of 
the men, and the final business began. Upon each mound a man 
was made to kneel, his hands tied behind him, his clothes stripped 
to the waist, and his head bent forward over the hole. The 
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executioner stepped forward, carefully and reverently unfolded 
his weapon, and placed himself by the first man, a coolie with a 
bucket of water, and two with mats, close behind him. 

I turned my head away, and my sketch-book, in which during 
the long wait I had been filling in the details of the scene, almost 
fell from my trembling hands. 

There was a dead silence, and for half a minute no sound broke 
it. At one of those peculiar exclamations which a crowd almost 
involuntarily gives when some momentous act has been accom- 
plished, I summoned up enough courage to look again upon the 
scene. Where, not forty seconds before, five men in full life 
were kneeling, were now but five headless trunks, from which 
the blood was rushing into the holes, the process being accelerated 
by the coolies thumping on the backs of the corpses. The bodies 
were thrown aside and covered with mats, and the heads, with 
their necks plastered with clay, placed in a grim row on an 
elevated shelf. All this time the other two poor wretches were 
standing awaiting their turn. 

They were led forward and placed in position. Again, as the 
executioner took his post, I momentarily turned my head before 
I summoned up courage to look. During those few seconds one of 
the two men was already dispatched. The executioner walked, 
or rather glided, swiftly to the side of the last man, raised his 
blade about a foot, and brought it down, almost gently, on the 
victim’s neck, the head fell forward, but hung suspended by some 
flesh, the executioner seized it by the topknot, disengaged it, 
held it up for a moment, and the horrible business was over. 
Yet the only literally horrible feature was the back-thumping. 
The process of decapitation itself was a triumph of merciful 
science; there was no hacking, or bungling, or repetition of 
a stroke, or even exercise of brute force. The Japanese sword, 
tested by the simple process of standing it upright in a running 
stream down which a piece of paper is sent so that it should not 
be stopped by the blade edge, but actually severed, has a cutting 
power owned by no other weapon in the world, whilst, as a master 
of the craft of swordsmanship, the old-time Japanese gentleman 
had no rival. 

_ A curious incident happened whilst the crowd, many a pale- 

lipped marine and bluejacket with it, filed away. A friend of 
mine was sketching the head of the last man executed, as it stood 
on the shelf. Suddenly, by a reaction of the muscles, the eyes 
of the dead head opened, and the tongue lolled out. My friend, 
it is needless to say, left the sketch unfinished. 

Such are a few of my sketches most prominently linked with 
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associations. But scores of others bring to my mind some odd, 
or unpleasant, or awkward, or delightful episode. For instance, 
I have been informed that I escaped by two minutes a tremendous 
thrashing at the hands of the occupier of the original of Dothe- 
boys Hall, in the village of Bowes, near Barnard Castle, for 
making a sketch of the pump in the courtyard, which, it may be 
remembered, was frozen upon the morning after Nicholas Nickleby’s 
arrival; the said occupier, having married Fanny Squeers’ 
daughter, sharing the strong local sentiment that Charles 
Dickens had slandered a worthy man, and that his writings had 
ruined Bowes. Up-country in China I was pelted to my house- 
boat for “ taking the soul” out of a peasant child by transferring 
her pudgy face to my book. On the other hand, a multitude of 
sketches made during a four years’ sojourn in Japan bring back 
nothing but pleasant memories of happy days spent amongst the 
politest and most charming peasantry in the world. 

There are more general associations too with sketches made 
during long tramps in all sorts of countries in all weathers—of 
four pilgrimages along our British Roman Wall between Wallsend- 
on-Tyne and Bowness on the Solway; of a week’s tramping 
through the Fen Country; of a week’s tramp from Andover to 
Cornwall; of another week’s tramp from Fréjus to Genoa; of a 
roasting day along the old Appian Road; of jaunts in Normandy, 
in Switzerland, in the Pyrenees, in Spain, in Italy, in Algeria, 
in America, in the West Indies. 

And so, when the old sketcher’s eye shall be dim, and his 
digestion has to be watched, and the hobnailed walking boot sits 
not easily on his corny foot, and an umbrella must be held up 
for rain, and a greatcoat worn for cold weather, not the least 
pleasant, if somewhat sad, of his resources will be his shelf of 
sketch-books with their more or less eloquent and distinct stories 
of days past. 


H. F. Asetu. 
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Sather MeVeagh. 


Tue searching pathos of violin strings thrilled through the accom- 
paniment of pattering spring rain. From the cottage, tapestried 
by green growth of cotoneaster, its berries touched by wet into 
redder shining, the violin part of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
streamed out, conveying a sense of contrast akin to that produced 
by a beautiful voice proceeding from a street singer. Kill-o’- 
the-Knock was, however, as the proverbial swine. As the rare- 
fied cravings of a soul beating to and fro in a sealed silence 
were rendered to it through the falling rain, the pearl was 
trodden underfoot, with no other epitaph than an occasional 
murmur that “ Father McVeagh had got at his ould fiddle, so he 
had, an’ wasn’t it the wondher he couldn’t make out be now to 
play a good chune, instid av screechin’ an’ scrawlin’ on the 
sthrings like a hin pickin’!” 

Notwithstanding Kill-o’-the-Knock’s verdict, the Fourth Sym- 
phony proceeded to one auditor’s content. Father McVeagh, in 
his sordid parlour, where the only hint of the luxuries of life was 
a pile of dog-eared music-sheets, bent his head over the sounds 
born under his coarse fingers with an entire satisfaction. The 
violin, resting on the shoulder of the rusty cassock, represented 
variety, romance, all to which a hot-blooded young man had first 
wakened, before the cassock had grown rusty, when its black 
straitness had seemed to him an inexorable prison. Perhaps the 
reason of Father McVeagh’s sympathetic rendering of Beethoven 
might lie in the fact that to each, life had branded the same lesson 
on the quivering soul, of a compulsory resignation : 


“Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren!” 


Tt had come to Father McVeagh more than once to be visited 
with scruples as to the lawfulness of indulgence in so keen a 
pleasure. The intensity of the Celt lends itself to the making of 
saints as of sinners. The embryo of an ascetic lay in the country 
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priest, but undeveloped, merely chafing his simple nature, as 
thorns mar the smoothness of the stem on which, in other circum- 
stances, they might have unfolded as leaves. Yet the ascetic 
might have triumphed if the man had not been so strong. In 
earlier years the violin had throbbed the night through, mastering 
a wordless craving by counterpoint, or wrestling with a memory 
and a fugue. Nowadays a tender growth of “rosemary for re- 
membrance ” alone marked the grave of a dead grief for Father 
McVeagh, but his violin had assumed for him an identity as 
though the self imprisoned, Daphne-like, within constricting cir- 
cumstance, had somehow breathed its vague aspirations and latent 
possibilities into the instrument picked up thirty years back in a 
pawnshop of Galway Claddagh. 

The Fourth Symphony had ended in an April burst of jubilancy 
and pathos, and the musician began to anticipate agreeably a pro- 
spect of sloke for supper. That maritime delicacy diffusing a 
salty odour through the house, Father McVeagh wandered kitchen- 
wards, with the intention of “giving a call” on the ancient 
crone officiating as priest’s housekeeper, when a sound of alterca- 
tion between some unseen personage and his taciturn janitor 
caused him to stop short with the instinctive wariness of the 
bachelor. 

“ Musha, ’tisn’t mesilf would have his riv’rince hiked out av his 
holy books this time av’ night,” declared a laughing voice. “A sit 
in yere kitchen an’ a bite av whativer’s under yere han’ is what 


T'm askin’, 

Father McVeagh made a rapid step forward, entering the 
kitchen with less regard to his muddy boots than old Grace was 
wont to consider the meed of her well raddled tiles. Unregarded, 
his startled glance shot over her black net head-dress toward the 
speaker, to whom she was barring the doorway, a young man 
with shifting blue eyes set in a careless face. 

“Och, ask away!” Grace rebutted his claims on her hos- 
pitality. 

“Whethen, woman dear, tis takin’ me fur the sarpint St. 
Pathrick boxed up in Lough Swilly ye do be, an’ him askin’ away 
fur the bare life av it isn’t to-morrow yit! Av I'd as many 
tongues as teeth in me head I cudn’t spake ye swater. Alanna, 
let me now in, an’ the angels ’ll be contindin’ to dhress yez in 
glory.”. 

“An’ I'll want thim as little as yersilf”; thus Cerberus, im- 
placable. 

“ Arrah, dear, ’tis joking me this while ye’ve been,” pursued her 
undaunted petitioner. “ Begorra, now I see clost, yersilf’s not 
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th’ ould heifer wan’ll’go look fur-in his riv’rince’s house ; ’tis puttin’ 
the comether on me ye’ve bin afther, whin yere mother’s out av 
the way.” 

“Och, ye’re the gabby boy intirely.” The retort of the priest’s 
warden had a distinctly mollified intonation. ‘An’ what may 
they be callin’ yez when they’ve a min’ fur the recreation of yere 
company ?” 

“‘ Kugene Keeffe—what else ?” 

A fire, which Father McVeagh had fancied smothered, leapt up 
his veins at the sound of a name which twenty odd years ago he 
had often enough in the swirl of passion thirsted to curse from 
the altar. His son! The careless face before the priest’s bodily 
sight grew brutal, the blue eyes drink-reddened. Her son! Father 
McVeagh came forward. 

“In with ye, me man,” he said hospitably. “Tis easier gettin’ 
wet than dry this night annyhow, an’ ye’re strange in these parts 
maybe.” 

Grace, thus suddenly set at nought in her dominions, and 
aghast as Crusoe at sight of a stranger’s track across her tiles, 
received with indignation her master’s request “to put the boy’s 
name down” for supper. Slight though her extra preparations 
might be, they sufficed admirably, even the moderate portion of 
sloke which Father McVeagh had allotted to himself cooling 
unnoticed as he listened to his guest’s conversation with the 
quietude with which one seeks to anticipate a blow. It fell. 

Eugene Keeffe pushed away his plate at last. 

“That’s powerful good stuff,’ he observed. ‘“ Mesilf hasn’t 
tasted the like since me poor mother—rest her sowl!—would be 
afther givin’ it us fur a bit av a thrate, an’ me not the heighth av 
a match.” 

The son’s.casual requiescat had told all. 

“Och, ’twas hersilf would have gone through the eye ava needle 
fur me,” the young man resumed, lapsing into luxurious reminis- 
cence. ‘“ Sorra chick nor child had she barrin’ mesilf, an’ twas 
great store she set be me.” 

Within the crystal of memory the mists of the past were 
dissolving for Father McVeagh. In the setting of a fire-lit 
kitchen a picture rose before him, a woman fulfilling the 
sweetest duty of motherhood, her hand and arm curved with a 
pressure indescribably tender round the baby on her bosom. Not 
even the violin could exorcise from its master the haunting of the 
woman he might have loved. 

“Dead and gone is she now, the cratur,” sounded Eugene’s 
obituary. “Och, thin, it bates Banagher what at all would 
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she have done to know the terrible big scrape mesilf’s landed 
in!” 

“ What's got Keeffe then'?” the question escaped, half uncon- 
sciously. 

“Me ould dad, is it? Musha, ’tisn’t his aqual among the fishes 
in the say he has fur the dhrink! “Twas abusin’ me an’ mother 
right an’ lift he did be, always an’ iver. “T'was the kick from the 
big boot av him finished her, an’ her weakly, an’ I'll uphould that 
to the Pope av Rome,” Eugene remarked carelessly. “'Troth, a fairy 
might ha’ made shift to swim in the cryin’ I done whin I got shut 
av him by takin’ situation.” 

Father McVeagh’s chin had sunk upon his breast. The fierce 
torment of divining that his reading of life would always lie in 
the vain aspirations of the subjunctive, with its unrendered tense, 
what might have been, had, even in the old days, often been 
numbed by the inexorable pressure of the present, in which things 
existing sometimes seem the bitterest irony on potentialities. 
Father McVeagh had never heard of Bret Harte, but none the 
less a thought, sternly denied for years, was an echo of his 
verse :— 

“Tf of all words of tongue and pen 
The saddest are, “it might have been,” 


More sad are these, we daily see, 
It is, but hadn’t ought to be!” 


Standing aside to see the woman—whose advent in his own 
life had been too tardy for any harvest but one of pain—flouted 
by the man, who, by virtue of possession, held her cheap, had been 
the passionate nature’s weird; now that the long tension was 
slackened, Father McVeagh became suddenly aware that the life 
in which his part had been the involuntary progress of one 
dragged at an alien chariot, had, notwithstanding, left him 
weary. Silent as the shadowy beleaguers of Prague had the 
years gathered round his citadel of youth; the moment of sur- 
render had come and vanished unnoted, and the terrible emptiness 
of a past swept and garnished fell upon the man who had grown 
old without knowing it. Father McVeagh had gained nothing 
from life but a violin and a memory. 

A heavy footfall outside recalled both the men from the 
retrospects in which they had mutually sunk. The younger 
gazed at the window, his full red lips falling loose in an evident 
apprehension. 

“ Begorra!” he burst out, “’tis wan av the constabulary path- 
rollin’ widout there, an’ I’ye no manner avy doubt what he’s on 
fur! Och, Father dear, sure, wasn’t me mother narratin’ the 
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friend ye was to her times an’ agin’, an’ didn’t I think ’tis yersilf 
would be the wan I'd be tellin’ it out to, an’ be gettin’ help may- 
be from yez fur the sake av old times an’ all.” 

Father McVeagh started at this spontaneous tender of con- 
fession, a stirring of repulsion touching him as he met the blue 
eyes fixed on him. 

“Twasn’t manin’ anny harm at all at all at the take-off I was,” 
Eugene protested hurriedly. “Av I tuk the money to the bank 
wanst I done it twinty times, an’ av I hadn’t had the divil’s own 
luck that day, ’tisn’t the laste taste av harm that would have been 
done——” 

“ Ah, don’t go ramblin’ and cacklin’ like a hen nestin’! Av ye 
want me ear, tell the story straight,” interrupted Father McVeagh 
shortly. 

Eugene, with an expression of relief, had turned towards the 
window. 

“Blissid be to Almighty God, he’s takin’ off!” he ejaculated. 
‘Mother av Marcy, ’twas saturated wid fright I did be whin 
I see that fella stickin’ the broad av his back into the windy!” 

“What has he to say to ye?” demanded his host. Eugene 
glanced at him with the ostentatious frankness of a sinner acute 
enough to recognise truth as a commendable policy. 

“Och, thin, I'll make a clane breast av it, av “twas in the 
confessional we was,” he said. “I'd a place in the shop, 
beyant——” 

“«Beyant’ is in the cow’s tail,’ remarked Father McVeagh, 
apparently with a view to eliciting more precise local information. 
Eugene’s frankness became effusive. 

“Thrue fur yez, Father. Thin in Clifden I was, an’ be bad 
forchune inthrusted to take the till to the bank av a Satherday. 
‘Keeffe’s the boy fur me,’ th’ ould fella Ryan did be always sayin’ ; 
an’ so it was till las’ Satherday, whin th’ Ould Wan himsilf tuk it 
into his head to give me a turn.” 

“Get on with ye,” said Father McVeagh, unmoved by the 
helpless recipient of diabolical attentions. Eugene sighed. 

“ Mesilf doesn’t know what got me. “Twas fair-day, an’ nothin’ 
would do the boys but I should play thim in a game o’ chanst, an’ 
some way or another the money whipt off wid itsilf, an’ I biddin’ 
fair to go crazy afther it.” 

*‘ An’ blind drunk,” commented the confessor. 

“ Ah, Father, only pleasant!” protested the penitent. “Och, 
thin, I disremimber how I cleared out wid mesilf, but these days 
I’ve bin rootin’ about here the way 1’d conthrive some manner av 
gettin’ out av the counthry.” 
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For once Eugene Keeffe was absolutely sincere, as he leant 
over the table clutching the priest’s arm. “Och, yer riv’rince, 
manipilate me off somehow. "Tis yersilf has me mother’s son to 
make or mar.” 

Father McVeagh shook off the grasping fingers. 

“Faix, ye must sup as ye’ve sown,” he remarked impatiently. 
“‘T’m a poor man, no poorer in the four kingdoms. How would I 
find the price av a passage to the States, for that’s what ye have 
in yer mind, I'll engage?” 

He rose, trying not to see a look of haggard expectation in 
which, for an instant, Julia Keeffe looked from her son’s eyes. 
Father McVeagh gazed from the window, seeing nothing of the 
tufts of London pride and green cushions of Indian moss in the 
garden plot. A stern sense of justice tingled his veins, a ven- 
geance for which he had hungered given into his hand, the 
enemy, grasping whom Father McVeagh would once have leapt 
into fire of hell, shamed, his old age blighted with the curse of 
loneliness such as was the lot of better men than he. 

The lad in the background had flung himself half across the 
table, his gesture jarring the violin lying there to a thrill of 
remonstrance. 

“Och, mother, ay ye knew how it is wid me,” he sobbed, 
perhaps not entirely unconscious of histrionic pathos. ‘“ Yer boy 
whirled off to jail, an’ nivir a sowl made, framed or created, 
howldin’ up a finger agin it. Was it fur this ye bore me, avour- 
neen? Sure, av ye’d kilt me out an’ out, mesilf would have 
thanked yez. Och, Mary, Jesus an’ Joseph, what will I do?” 

The modulations of the voice behind the priest stirred the old 
wound. He moved restlessly, yet the enforced passivity of a Greek 
chorus viewing action of the Erinnyes. was upon him. He was 
absolutely destitute of help. 

Eugene sobbed on: Father McVeagh moved irritably to rescue 
the violin from the danger of propinquity. It shivered to his 
touch, thinly, as a shade might wail. 

Had a soul spoken in the twilight? 

Father McVeagh stood motionless, a sudden thought searing his 
consciousness. When, six months before, the owner of the music 
shop in the neighbouring market town had proposed a “ deal” for 
the old battered Amati, its master had said the heart out of his 
breast should go sooner. The ill-omened recollection quickened 
his being to a single pulse of pain. To sacrifice a companion 
that had grown sentient to him for the boy, with nothing of his 
mother but the intonations of her voice—he turned fiercely from 
the suggestion. 
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The old priest’s memories crowded upon him. The pang of im- 
potence of service to her who had stood so near, so far from him, 
was once more his; the grey-headed man smarted under it as 
when the tonsure had shown ivory in the strong black hair. 
Then, loyal as Boccaccio’s Florentine lover, the simple nature 
throbbed to the recognition that his heriot was called upon at 
last. 


Setting his teeth upon his resolve, he stepped to Eugene's 
side, 

“ Listen now,” he said, “ we'll get ye shipped out o’ this clane 
an’ cliver, if ye mind yersilf. If ye keep still in here, none’ll 
molest ye.” 

He averted his eyes from the transfigured florid face lest the old 
hatred should overpower the old love. 

The elation of sacrifice was upon Father McVeagh, as lapping 
his treasure in his one surplice for choicest wrappage, he pilgrimed 
between banks spired with blossoming broom and odorous with 
mint. But when, a couple of hours later, the old figure plodded 
homewards, the smoke of the burnt offering had dimmed the flame. 
Over and above the pang of bereavement, the lash of contrition 
was not wanting to the bruised soul. The sacrifice which the 
* flesh had persistently failed in weakness to make to God had been 
accomplished, but to man; the act of renunciation savoured of 
sin rather than sanctity. Father McVeagh walked with bent head, 
feeling that his empty arms stamped him an idolater. 

Yet the saving of the son over whom Julia Keeffe had brooded 
in her young motherhood, was in his hand; the thought seemed to 
bring with it a strange sense of spiritual fatherhood, the last link 
of a bond uniting, as it were, two souls, between whom the 
temporal had cleft a chasm. The price of a passage to the States, 
and a pound or so for a start in the new world, Jay in the sum 
which the priest handed over to the young man as, after a modest 
exit from Kill-o’-the-Knock, the pair stood on a wave-piled ridge 
of shingle, across which a wind of dawn drew chilly over a 
heaving sea. 

Eugene Keeffe’s valediction inclined to jauntiness. 

“Long life to yez, Father, an’ a cool corner in purgathory ! ” it 
ran, a8 Father McVeagh grasped his hand strongly, listening with 
a pathetic eagerness to the trick of familiar tone which had 
sounded for him that night out of the past. - 

Father McVeagh had neve: been accounted eloquent. 

“Good night, and God bless ye!” was his farewell; but another 
sentence travailed within him. Eugene felt that the moment 
called for protestation. 
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“Sure, I’ll be wearin’ me arms down to th’ elbows till mesilf’s 
ped yez,” he began, but the priest’s feet shifted on the shingle. 
A fugitive moonbeam outlined the square round-shouldered figure, 
the face lifted seawards. 

“T’ll tell yez all the resate I want”; the words came over his 
shoulder to the lad behind him. “If ye come to have a home out 
there ye might be namin’ one of the childhren for me—Cornelius 
McVeagh.” 

The words were half lost in the grating of the pebbles under 
the feet which Father McVeagh turned homewards without pause. 
The prostration, sometimes the camp follower of a completed task, 
was upon him; a dreamless sleep held him through the daylight 
when once he had cast himself upon his bed. 

But when he awoke to the hawthorn-scented evening, by some 
inexplicable process a wan hope had dawned in his heart. 
To save, to stint, redeem his violin after a term of separation, 
the thought gave him courage to “take up the burden of life” 
again. 

The hope flickered clearer when, at the end of a week, it occurred 
to him that it was possible to view his treasure in its abiding 
place, perhaps even to draw the bow across the strings. The 
idea formulated itself at Sunday mass; the acolyte’s bell tinkled as 
in a joyful greeting. Then Father McVeagh groaned in humilia- 
tion of spirit. 

Nevertheless, on Monday his cassock brushed the white umbels 
of the pignut as he strode through the lanes thinking of the 
Fruhlingslied which he had settled that his violin should sing to 
him in the white hour which lay at the end of his five miles’ 
walk. On the threshold of the dark little music shop he paused. 

“ Troth, if that’s yer riv’rince ye cud have spared yersilf the 
trouble,” remarked a voice through the twilight, rendered denser 
by an atmosphere of smoke and onions. ‘“ Whin I tuk the fiddle 
off yer han’s, right sure was I of bein’ able to sell her fur as much 
agin, more betoken that a word of lettin’ yez have more on it 
afther a bit, maybe, passed betune us. But, lo an’ behold, whin I 
sint her to Dublin, the way she would be valuated, sorra word out 
av thim there but ivery sort of abuse, be rason that only the back 
av the crather is the Amati we tuk it fur, an’ all manner av thruck 
in the rest av her.” 

“ Arrah, quit yer lyin’!” 

The words seemed, in Father McVeagh’s ears, to come in a voice 
not his own. 

“May the divil play hand-ball with me sowl av there’s a lie in 
it! Dear at the money it was, an’ nothin’ at all for it but to 
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break her up an’ incorporate the rale Amati bit av it to an odd 
belly an’ ribs.” 

As though a blow had been dealt on his heart, Father McVeagh 
stood silent. 

“Stip in fur a glass av whisky punch; ye look wisht,” was the 
dealer’s hospitable suggestion. “Av ye must be movin’, here's 
the day’s paper ready an’ waitin’ for ye as usual,” he added, with 
a well-meaning endeavour to show a futile sympathy. 

Father McVeagh turned homewards with the dazed perception 
of one turning from the deathbed of one’s best. Out of the town 
he sat down heavily on the bank where some gold petals lingered 
yet upon the broom. 

His eyes fell mechanically on the newspaper. A printed 
name started on his consciousness, riveting attention on a single 
paragraph. The newspaper rustled downwards. For a moment 
the old man sat on, staring at the lilac scabious across the road, 
then, with a queer little laugh, he rose to pursue his way. 
The violin had passed into nothingness, and Julia Keeffe’s son 
arrested in a drunken orgy, was that night sleeping behind 
prison walls, 

Father McVeagh stepped towards the sunset with bitterness of 
soul. A useless sacrifice formed a fitting finale to a life, through 
non-success stamped, as the world sums up, a failure. 

Yet the world’s judgment is prone to be superficial, resembling 
that divine verdict on sacrifice as highest service as the crude 
green apple resembles the developed fruit. 


K. L. Montcomery. 
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Che Real ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ 


In a brief prefatory note to one of his finest books, Mr. George 
Meredith says: “A lady of high distinction for wit and beauty, 
the daughter of an illustrious Irish house, came under the shadow 
of a calumny. It has latterly been examined, and exposed as 
baseless. The story of ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ is to be read as 
fiction.” The utterance is somewhat cryptic; and probably a 
majority of his readers have been content to accept Diana as 
George Meredith’s ideal of womanhood, as merely a fascinating 
poetic creation, without enquiring too closely whether such a 
radiant vision of beauty and wit ever had any corporeal existence. 
We expect the heroine of every novel to be a beauty; and we are 
duly grateful whenever, on rare occasions, the author can also 
endow her with wit. When, in the story before us, Lord Larrian 
declares that, wherever Diana appears, “the first person falls to 
second rank, and accepts it humbly,” or that “she makes every- 
thing in the room dust round a blazing jewel,” we are quite 
ready to agree with Lady Dunstane that the sight of beauty has 
turned a soldier into a poet; but we are disposed to give to the 
author the entire credit both of the metamorphosis and of the 
vision that caused it. In the present instance, however, this 
would be hardly fair; for, although the materials for a sketch are 
deplorably scanty, enough remains to show that, in the career of 
the Honble. Mrs. Norton, the novelist had ready to his hand the 
tragic story of the life of a beautiful and witty woman, the like of 
whom (to use his own words), the “dowering heavens” have 
certainly not showered any too plentifully upon us. 

Mrs. Norton came of a family renowned for genius, for beauty, 
and for wit. Her father was Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
favourite, brilliant, unfortunate son Tom; who, in 1805, married 
Caroline, daughter of Lady Elizabeth Macdonell and Sir George 
Campbell. Tom Sheridan died at the Cape in 1817, and his 
widow soon afterwards settled down in a small house in Great 
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George Street, Westminster, close to Storey’s Gate, where, with 
but scanty means, eked out with a small pension to which she 
became entitled at her husband’s death, she contrived to pay off 
his debts, and to give every necessary educational advantage to 
her six children. She was of a literary turn, as befitted one who 
had married into the Sheridan family, and one at least out of 
several novels which she wrote is said to be of more than average 
merit. The earliest glimpse we get of our “ Diana” is in Fanny 
Kemble’s ‘ Records ’ :— 


“When I first knew Caroline Sheridan,” she writes, “she had not long 
been married to the Hon. George Norton. She was splendidly handsome, 
of an un-English character of beauty, her rather large and heavy head 
and features recalling the grandest Grecian and Italian models, to the 
latter of whom her rich colouring and blue-black braids of hair gave her 
an additional resemblance. Though neither so perfectly lovely as the 
Duchess of Somerset, nor so perfectly charming as Lady Dufferin, she 
produced a far more striking impression than either of them, by the 
combination of the poetical genius with which she alone of the three was 
gifted, with the brilliant wit and power of repartee which they (especially 
Lady Dufferin) possessed in common with her, united to the exceptional 
beauty with which they were all three endowed ... Mrs. Norton was 
extremely epigrammatic in her talk, and comically dramatic in her manner 
of narrating things.” 


When we learn that the mother was also a beauty, and, at this 
period, might almost have been taken for the sister of her own 
tall and stately daughters, and that the three sons (as Lord 
Dufferin declares) were each over six fest in height, handsome, 
clever and witty, we can well believe Fanny Kemble that she 
never saw such a bunch of beautiful creatures all growing on one 
stem, And we may acquit young Benjamin Disraeli of any 
extraordinary exaggeration when he pronounced them the hand- 
somest family in the world. Fanny Kemble says she expressed 
her general admiration to Mrs. Norton, who looked round the 
room, and then said with much complacency, “ Yes, we are rather 
good-looking people.” A combination of beauty and wit such as 
is here described would, at any time, prove an irresistible attrac- 
tion, so that it is scarcely matter for surprise that the small 
drawing-room in the “tiny mansion” in Great George Street 
soon became almost as crowded with a brilliant set of wits and 
politicians as the salons of Lady Holland or Lady Ashburton. 
Caroline was already a contributor to the “ Annuals” and “ Keep- 
sakes’ which were then in vogue, and both she and Helen not 
only wrote and composed the music for the songs which they sang 
with such charming effect, but, as Lord Dufferin assures us, 
before either of them was twenty-one, they received £100 from 
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a publisher for a collection of songs which they had contributed 
between them. 

While yet a mere girl of nineteen, Caroline was married to the 
Hon. George Norton, a barrister, who, though next in remainder 
to his brother, Lord Grantley, was possessed of but small means, 
and, as events proved, had neither the talent nor the industry to 
carve out a career for himself in the profession of his choice. 
With the view of augmenting their comparatively small income, 
Mrs. Norton definitely entered on a literary career. In 1829 
appeared ‘The Sorrows of Rosalie,’ and, in 1831, ‘The Undying 
One,’ two volumes of poetry which showed at least that she had 
the qualities of pathos and passion, with no mean power of 
versification, after the then fashionable manner of Byron. She 
had already attained some measure of celebrity as an author 
when we get our next glimpse of her in one of Disraeli’s letters 
to his sister in 1833 :— 


“ Yesterday I dined with the Nortons; it was her eldest brother’s birth- 
day, who, she says, is ‘the only respectable one of the family, and that 
is because he has a liver complaint.’ There were there, her brother 
Charles, and old Charles Sheridan, the uncle, and others. The only lady 
besides Mrs. Norton, her sister Mrs. Blackwood, also very handsome, and 
very Sheridanic. She told me she was nothing. ‘ You see, Georgie’s the 
beauty, and Carry’s the wit, and I ought to be the good one, but then I 
am not.’ I must say I liked her exceedingly ... In the evening 
Mrs. Norton sang and acted, and did everything that was delightful.” 


In 1830, Lord Melbourne became Home Secretary. He and 
her father had been personal friends, being about the same age, 
and very similar in tastes and ways of thought. For her grand- 
father, Melbourne had always had unbounded admiration, and at 
one time proposed to be his biographer. When, therefore, the 
Home Secretary received from Mrs. Norton a letter pleading, as 
the granddaughter of the illustrious man who had been the idol 
of Melbourne’s party, that he would give her husband some 
appointment for which, as a member of the Bar, he might be 
fitted, it was only natural that, instead of writing, Melbourne 
should call at Storey’s Gate to answer her appeal in person. 
And thus commenced an intimacy fateful to both parties. 
Mrs, Norton was, at this time, about twenty-two years of age, 
beautiful, witty, a Society favourite, and well on her way to fame 
as a writer. Melbourne’s age was fifty-one, and he was a Cabinet 
Minister. He had been brought up in the society of the Prince 
of Wales, and that brilliant Whig circle of which Fox and 
Sheridan were the political ornaments, and in which dissipation 
and intellectual refinement were so singularly combined. Morality 
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at that time was in a low state. Drunkenness among the men 
was too common to be considered disgraceful, and even those who 
were considered sober men took their two or three bottles a day. 
Gambling was rampant, and conversation was habitually inter- 
larded with oaths. It is said that a friend once suggested to 
Melbourne that, by way of saving time, they should assume 
everything and everybody to be damned, and come to the point 
at once. But, says Earl Cowper, there was joined with this a 
high sense of personal honour, a very cultivated taste, a love of 
poetry and history, and a spirit of justice and generosity, which 
are, perhaps, not so conspicuous in these days of ostentatious 
sobriety and purity. In 1830, Melbourne had been a widower 
for three years, but for twenty years previously his life had been 
embittered, and even his credit with the world somewhat im- 
paired, by endless quarrels and reconciliations with his eccentric, 
romantic, and profligate wife. He was a man of extraordinary 
charm, “tall, strong, and of vigorous constitution, brilliantly 
handsome, even in old age,” says his relative, Earl Cowper, 
“with a play of countenance to which none of the pictures or 
prints of him which exist do the smallest justice.” His domestic 
troubles had driven him for a long time to the seclusion of his 
library, with the result that his varied learning was the astonish- 
ment of those who knew him in later life. He was never at a 
loss for copious illustrations, amusing anecdotes, and happy 
quotations, and his richness of talk was rendered more piquant 
by the beauty of his voice joined to the quaintness and oddity of 
his manners. It is by no means wonderful that a man of this 
stamp found in Mrs. Norton’s society the sympathy which was 
impossible for him either at home or in the crowd; nor is it 
strange that she, for her part, soon came to regard the brilliant 
statesman, who had sat at the feet of her grandfather, and lived 
on intimate and affectionate terms with her father, as a valued 
friend of her own. But it is obvious that here were all the 
materials for a very pretty scandal. 

As soon as opportunity offered, Mr. Norton was appointed a 
Divisional Magistrate of London, a post for which he professed 
himself to be grateful, without disguising the fact that he was 
hopeful of greater benefits to come. But he did not behave quite 
in the way to ensure future benefits. He was lazy and quarrel- 
some; would not attend punctually at his Court, and engaged in 
unseemly public disputes with his brother magistrates. Melbourne 
was loath to interfere in his official capacity, and instead wrote to 
the wife to dissuade her husband from any public exhibitions in 
the newspapers; adding on one occasion—“urge him gently to 
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a little more activity in the morning. He might surely without 
difficulty get there [to his Court by twelve o’clock in the morning.” 
With two of his colleagues, Hardwicke, and Walker, author of 
The Original, he did manage to get on very well; so well, indeed, 
that he used to call the Bench a pleasant club, and when a 
vacancy occurred at Whitechapel he seemed to think that he and 
Hardwicke ought to have a right to make the appointment: he 
“ must have an agreeable fellow to walk to and fro with,” he said. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Norton was indefatigable with her pen, despite 
her unremitting care for her children, and the exactions of society, 
which would insist that “the three graces,” as she and her sisters 
were called, should appear everywhere. The greater portion of 
the family income appears to have been of her providing. She 
frequently sat up all night to do her writing, even when she had 
@ young infant to nurse, and according to her own account she 
could sometimes earn as much as £1400 in a single year. 

The Nortons entertained largely, not to say lavishly and 
extravagantly. Lord Ronald Gower reports a conversation with 
Lord Beaconsfield, shortly before the aged statesman’s death, in 
which he recalled his early friendship with the Sheridan sisters, 
and the delightful dinners at Mrs. Norton’s, when “ the wit and 
humour flowed more copiously than the claret.” And from Mr. 
Torrens we learn that it was at Mrs. Norton’s house that Lord 
Melbourne first met Disraeli, then known as the young author of 
Vivian Grey, and defeated parliamentary candidate for Wycombe. 
Melbourne was pleased with the other’s vivacious description of 
his recent travels in the East, and they had some talk on political 
prospects. “ Well, now, tell me,” said the Home Secretary, 
“what do you want to be?” And the quiet gravity with which 
the young budding politician answered: “I want to be Prime 
Minister,” fairly took his breath away. However, he answered 
quite seriously : “No chance of that in our time,” and went on 
to state that Lord Grey could be succeeded by no one who had 
not old blood, high rank, great fortune, and greater ability to 
back him. “Stanley,” said he, “ will be the next Prime Minister,” 
and he advised Disraeli, as a young man of evident ability and 
enterprise, who might come into some port at last, to put all such 
foolish notions out of his head. Within a few months of that 
conversation, Melbourne himself was Prime Minister, and the 
other realised what then seemed his absurd aspiration, thirty-five 
years afterwards. 

Mary Shelley was a congenial and sympathetic friend, with 
whom Mrs. Norton appears to have become acquainted about this 
time. From a letter to her we learn something about a disastrous 
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literary speculation. “I find,” she writes, “that I have been 
utterly cheated by the Mr. who proposed to me to get up a 
magazine; he gave me a false cheque, and obtained from mea 
blank acceptance which he has filled up for £1000.” In 1835 she 
interested herself to help Mary Shelley in obtaining a Govern- 
ment pension for Godwin’s widow. Her advice on the gentle art 
of petitioning is very characteristic. 





“ As to petitioning, no one dislikes begging more than I do, especially 
when one begs for what seems mere justice; but I have long observed 
that though people will resist claims (however just) they like to do favours. 
Therefore, when I beg I am a crawling lizard, a humble toad, a brown 
snake in cold weather, or any other simile most feebly ‘rampante’ the 
reverse of ‘rampant,’ which would be the natural attitude for petitioning 
—but which must never be assumed except in the poodle style, standing 
with one’s paws bent to catch the bits of bread on one’s nose... Forgive 
my jesting, but Irish blood will dance!” 


Unfortunately, however, the domestic felicity of a household is 
not necessarily on a par with the brilliancy of its dinner-parties ; 
and we find the original rift within the Norton lute rapidly 
widening. The husband, doubtless, soon discovered that his 
beautiful wife had a particularly biting tongue; but his notions 
of repartee were of the primitive kind which find favour amongst 
those savage denizens of the slums who must have frequently 
appeared before him in the dock. They had been married but a 
few weeks when he first resorted to personal violence, and two 
months afterwards he replied to some (admittedly uncivil) retort 
of hers with a brutal kick, the effects of which she felt for some 
time after. At the same time he was continually urging on her 
that, as she had brought him no fortune, it was her wifely duty 
to use every effort with the political friends of her grandfather 
to get him more lucrative promotion in his profession. And, not 
content with this, he himself worried and wearied Lord Melbourne 
with repeated demands for a better appointment, and even 
attempted to borrow a sum of £1500 from him. In 1833 his 
wife left him on the occasion of some exceptional violence, but, 
for the sake of the children, she was induced to return. Dis- 
appointment of further benefits from his wife's connections seems 
to have made Mr. Norton first angry and then insanely jealous. 
When, at length, he set detective enquiries on foot as to her 
conduct, she consulted, as to her course of action, with Sir James 
Graham, who was a relative of hers, with Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, and with Lord Melbourne. They all reprobated Mr. 
Norton’s conduct, but Melbourne wrote counselling forbearance 
and peace. A woman, he said, should never part with her 
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husband whilst she can possibly remain with him, and this sound 
general rule was of particular application in the case of a young, 
handsome woman, of lively imagination, fond of company and 
conversation, as Mrs. Norton was. He wrote thus, with a good 
deal more to the same effect, before he had any notion that, 
Mr. Norton’s inquiries in other directions having ended in nothing, 
a@ case was in process of being made against himself. This 
happened in 1835, when he was Prime Minister, and he, of 
course, lost no time in putting himself into the professional hands 
of the Attorney-General, who, with Serjeant Talfourd and Mr. 
Thesiger, undertook his defence, At the same time he wrote 
to her :-— 


“T hope you will not take it ill if I implore you to try at least to be 
calm under these trials. You know that what is alleged (if it be alleged) 
is utterly false, and what is false can rarely be made to appear true. The 
steps which it will be prudent to take it will be impossible to determine 
until we know more certainly the course that it is intended to pursue.” 


Greville tells us that there was great talk about the affair, and 
that, thinking “our off-hand Premier” would find himself in a 
ticklish position, he asked the Duke of Wellington whether 
Melbourne would resign. “O Lord, no!” said the Duke. “ Resign ? 
Not a bit of it. I tell you all these things are a nine-days’ 
wonder ; it can’t come into court before Parliament is up. People 
will have done talking of it before that happens; it will all blow 
over, and won't signify a straw.” Melbourne, however, felt 
differently, and told the King he wasjquite willing to resign, but 
William IY. assured him that he paid no regard to the pending 
accusation. 

The trial came on in June, 1836, The witnesses were chiefly 
discarded servants, of damaged character, and even these could 
not swear to anything during the past three years. Sundry 
newspapers, in a way with which we are sufficiently familiar, had 
excited public expectation with respect to the sensational character 
of the correspondence which it was alleged Mr. Norton had 
discovered in his wife’s desk. But all that could be produced in 
court were the three following short notes :— 


1. “I will call about half-past four. Yours 
MELBOURNE.” 


2. “How are you? I shall not be able to come to-day. I shall to- 
morrow.” 


3. “No house to-day. I will call after the levée. If you wish it later, 
let me know. I will then explain about going to Vauxhall. Yours 
MELBOURNE.” 
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Sir William Follett was reduced to the argument that, because 
these hurried notes did not begin and end with the formal “ My 
dear Mrs. Norton,” therefore they were evidence of a great and 
unwarrantable degree of affection. About this time, Charles 
Dickens was writing his ‘Pickwick Papers, and the stress laid 
on this correspondence gave him a hint for the letters in the 
immortal Bardell v. Pickwick breach of promise suit, and for the 
comments of Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz thereupon. Lord Campbell 
says that the Norton trial excited more general interest than any 
other since the beginning of the century, with the exception of 
the trial of Queen Caroline; and when the jury returned a verdict 
of acquittal, the loud cheers, which could not be suppressed in 
court, were taken up and echoed by the crowds waiting in the 
streets outside. There was a general wonder that, having so 
poor a case, Norton ever ventured to take it into court. Mel- 
bourne was of opinion that it was a pecuniary speculation, either 
for hush-money or for damages. Greville tells us that it was 
altogether a disreputable political move, and says, “ There can 
be no doubt old Wynford was at the bottom of it all, and per- 
suaded Lord Grantley to urge it on for mere political purposes.” 
Shortly after the tria!, he made the following note in his 
diary :— 

“Fletcher Norton, who was examined on the trial, is staying in town 
with a Mr. Lowe, a Nottinghamshire parson, and Denison, who is Norton’s 
neighbour, called on him the other day. Denison talked to Lowe, who told 
him that Fletcher Norton had shown him the case on which they were 
going to proceed, and that he told him he thought it was a very weak one, 


to which he had replied so did he, but he believed they expected it would 
produce a very important political effect.” 


If the degired object was to discredit Melbourne in the eyes of 
the young girl who was about to succeed to the throne, the move 
signally failed of its effect. On the accession of the Queen, in the 
following year, Lord Melbourne certainly found himself placed in 
a most trying, delicate, and responsible position; but he rose to 
the occasion. He was the instructor of the Queen, and as 
Mr. Gladstone said, “The high performance of the pupil has 
always been believed to reflect the loyalty, the capacity, the 
judgment and the tact, of the instructor.” Greville says that his 
loyal devotion soon warmed into a paternal affection, which the 
Queen repaid by unbounded manifestations of confidence and 
regard. 

Some years later, when Mrs. Norton applied for the custody of 
her children, the whole story was revived against her, and Lord 
Melbourne was asked to swear an affidavit in support of her 
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application. ‘“ The story about me,” said he, in his characteristic 
manner, “was all a d——d lie, you know. Put that in proper 
form, and I'll swear it.” And, to complete this part of the story, 
it may be here mentioned that, according to a statement in 
Greville’s ‘Diary,’ when Lord Melbourne died, in 1845, he left 
a letter for Lord Beauvale containing “a solemn declaration that 
what he had instructed the Attorney-General to say on the trial 
as to her purity was true. He said that, as his indiscretion had 
exposed her to obloquy and suspicion, he was bound to renew 
this declaration.” 

What led to the Nortons’ final quarrel and separation, however, 
was not suspicion or conjugal jealousy, but Mr. Norton’s violent 
resentment of what he chose to take as an insult from his wife’s 
family. A great gathering of relatives had been arranged at 
Mr. Sheridan’s seat, Frampton, in Wiltshire, to which she and 
the children had been invited without him. On the morning 
arranged for her departure, he suddenly packed off the children, 
in charge of a servant, to Lord Grantley’s place in the country, 
and told his wife that she might go to her relatives alone. He 
then instructed his servants that, when Mrs. Norton returned to 
the house at Storey’s Gate, she was not to be admitted, but they 
were to answer her enquiries at the door with the chainup. A 
long and angry correspondence followed. Conditions were offered 
and rejected, retractations asked for, on either side, and refug3i. 
Then, for some unexplained reason, Mr. Norton suddenly became 
eager for a reconciliation. He wrote notes almost daily, begin- 
ning “My dear Carry,” or “My Carry,” and ending “ Yours 
affectionately.” He suggested, we may suppose by way of joke, 
that she should meet him to talk over matters in an empty house 
in Berkeley Square, where he proposed to wait for her, but as he 
signed the letter “ Greenacre,” which was the name of a notorious 
murderer of the time, she not unnaturally insisted that their 
meeting should be in his own house. They met; he humbled 
himself, and she agreed to return to him. But something quickly 
gave him fresh offence ; the negotiations were broken off, and on 
the appropriate date of the 1st of April, 1836, he published an 
insulting advertisement in the papers proclaiming that she had 
left his house, and that he would not be responsible for her debts. 
After the trial, he notified her that her own family might keep 
her, or she might write for her bread, and as for the children, 
they were by law at his disposal, and he intended to keep them 
away from her. Further negotiations finally resulted in an 
agreement by which she was to be allowed £500 a year, and 
have permission to see her children occasionally, at her brother’s 
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house, for half-an-hour at a time, in the presence of two 
witnesses. 

In her battle with the world, however, Mrs. Norton was not 
without staunch and devoted friends, prominent amongst whom 
were Lord Lansdowne and the Duchess of Sutherland. The 
former she gratefully refers to in after years as the— 


“Friend of old days, of suffering, storm, and strife, 
Patient and kind through many a wild appeal, 
In the arena of thy busy life 
Never too busy or too cold to feel.” 


And to the latter she dedicates one of her books in some im- 
passioned verses, certainly not unworthy of the great poet to 
whom she has frequently been compared— 


“Thou, then, when cowards lied away my name, 
And scoffed to see me feebly stem the tide; 
When some were kind on whom I had no claim, 
And some forsook on whom my love relied, 
And some, who might have battled for my sake, 
Stood off in doubt to see what turn the world would take— 


Thou gav’st me that the poor do give the poor, 

Kind words, and holy wishes, and true tears; 
The loved, the near of kin, could do no more, 

Who changed not with the gloom of varying years, 
But clung the closer when I stood forlorn, 

And blunted Slander’s dart with their indignant scorn. 


For they who credit crime, are they who feel 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin; 

Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 
O’er minds like these, an easy faith to win; 

And tales of broken truth are still believed 
Most readily by those who have themselves deceived. 


But like a white swan down a troubled stream, 
Whose ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops which darkly gleam, 
And mar the freshness of her snowy wing— 
So thou, with queenly grace and gentle pride, 
Along the world’s dark waves in purity dost glide: 


Thy pale and pearly cheek was never made 
To crimson with a faint false-hearted shame; 
Thou didst not shrink—of bitter tongues afraid, 
Who hunt in packs the object of their blame; 
For thee the sad denial still held true, 
For from thy own good thoughts thy heart its merey drew.” 


In the December following the trial, Abraham Hayward de- 
scribes her as looking very pale and thin; but she had already 
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bravely set to work to “ write for her bread.” In the course of 
the year she had written a drama founded on the story of Beck- 
ford’s ‘ Vathek’; but Bunn was obliged to decline bringing it out 
at Drury Lane, on account, he said, of its necessitating a rapid 
succession of scenic effects such as would puzzle any scene- 
painters and mechanists of those days to follow. She contributed 
largely to the various “ Annuals,” “ Keepsakes,” and “Books of 
Beauty,” which were so fashionable from about 1823 to 1850. 
And in 1840 appeared her “ Dream,” and other poems (from 
which the foregoing verses to the Duchess of Sutherland are 
quoted), a volume which greatly added to her reputation, and 
impelled Lockhart, in the Quarterly, to describe her as the Byron 
of our poetesses. It must have been about this time that Fanny 
Kemble met with her again, while she was living with her uncle, 
Charles Sheridan, and “still maintaining her glorious supremacy 
of beauty and wit in the great London world.” The Kembles 
were at dinner at her house on one occasion, between 1841 and 
1843, when among those present were Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Normanby, both then in the Ministry, and specially invited to 
this dinner for the purpose of getting their goodwill and 
influence on behalf of “a certain shy, silent, rather rustic 
gentleman from the far away province of New Brunswick.” 
This protégé was Mr. Cunard, afterwards Sir Samuel Cunard, 
Bart., who had come to London—an obscure and humble indi- 
vidual—to endeavour to get from the Government the sole 
privilege of carrying the trans-Atlantic mails on his line of 
steamers. A little later on, we get this picture of her appear- 
ance :— 


“She had a rich gold-coloured silk on, shaded and softened all over with 
black lace draperies, and her splendid head, neck, and arms were adorned 
with magnificently simple Etruscan gold ornaments, which she had brought 
from Rome, whence she had just returned, and where the fashion of that 
antique jewellery had lately been revived. She was still ‘une beauté 
triomphante & faire voir aux ambassadeurs.’ ” 


In 1845, she published “The Child of the Islands,” a poem 
intended to draw the attention of the Prince of Wales (then an 
infant four years old), to the condition of the people of this 
country, with a view of bridging the gulf between rich and poor. 
She had previously treated this and similar themes both in letters 
to the Times and in her ‘ Voice from the Factories,’ published in 
1836 ; but poetry and pamphleteering do not yoke well together, 
and whatever she had to say on this kind of subject, had better 
have been said in prose. At Christmas, 1846, she issued a couple 
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of poetical fairy tales, entitled ‘ Aunt Carry’s Ballads for Children,’ 
which are written in a graceful and charming style, and became 
fairly popular. In 1851 she produced the first of her chief novels, 
‘Stuart of Dunleath, a somewhat sombre “story of modern 
times,” too plainly coloured by her own bitter experiences. We 
find occasional mentions of her, together with a few of her letters, 
in the ‘Hayward Correspondence.’ In 1841 she sends a bright 
letter from Cowes, in which, amongst other charming banter, she 
asks her “ Dear Avocat” : 


“ Do you believe shrimps are happy? Great naturalists attribute their 
incessant skippings to the vulgar mode of expressing rapture commonly 
called ‘jumping for joy,’ but the new school of philosophy will rather 
have it that they are out of breath, and trying to reach the water! On 
which side are you? ” 


However it might be with shrimps, there seemed little but 
unhappiness in store for her. Although Mr. Norton had retained 
all of her property that he could lay hands on, gifts, books, and 
other articles bought by herself from her literary earnings, besides 
the interest of her portion bequeathed by her father, which, 
according to the law as it then stood, the trustees were compelled 
to pay to him, he nevertheless refused for three years to pay her 
the £500 per annum agreed upon by deed. Tradesmen to whom 
she owed money for household expenses, accordingly sued him in 
1853 for their accounts, whereupon he not only subpcenaed her 
publishers and demanded an account of her profits, but demurred 
that, in consequence of certain technical informalities, the deed by 
which he had agreed to make her an allowance was invalid. 
He appeared in the County Court in person, and with the 
aid of a solicitor, endeavoured to excite prejudice against her 
by raking up the story of the scandal which had been dis- 
posed of seventeen years previously. She went abroad for a 
time ; and we find her writing to Hayward soon afterwards from 
Paris, “I have nothing here except the sort of dark security from 
trouble that a mole has who is underground.” But she turned 
fiercely on her persecutor, and in a pamphlet on ‘English Laws 
for Women in the 19th Century’ in 1854, and a ‘ Letter to the 
Queen’ in 1855, she told the whole story of her wrongs, and 
made an eloquent and impassioned plea for an alteration of the 
existing law. It is said that the hardship of her case, the 
pamphlets just enumerated, and her subsequent untiring exertions 
in the cause, materially helped to bring about the better state of 
things which exists to-day. 

In 1856, Hayward asked her for some information about Samuel 
Rogers for the article on the banker-poet which he was preparing 
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for the Edinburgh Review. She willingly complied, and supplied 
him with both reminiscence and characterisation. 


“His God was Harmony,” she writes, “and over his life Harmony 
presided, sitting on a luke-warm cloud. He was not the ‘poet, sage, and 
philosopher’ people expect to find he was, but a man in whom the tastes 
(rare fact!) predominated over the passions; who defrayed the expenses 
of his tastes as other men make outlay for the gratification of their 
passions... He did nothing rash. I am sure Rogers as a baby never 
fell down unless he was pushed; but walked from chair to chair of the 
drawing-room furniture steadily and quietly till he reached the place 
where the sunbeam fell on the carpet. He must always have preferred a 
lullaby to the merriest game of romps; and if he could have spoken would 
have begged his long-clothes might be made of fine Mull muslin instead 
of cambric or jacquenet, the first fabric being of incomparable softness, 
and the two latter capable of that which he loathed, Starch.” 


She contrasts Rogers, pointing out the beauties of his beloved 
pictures with slow, white finger to breakfasting friends, with the 
modern man who, whenever he buys a picture, seems possessed 
with a burning desire to prove it is a Raphael to his yelping 
enemies. And she afterwards adds a very personal anecdote : 


“I remember (alas!) telling Rogers if he would write for my then 
magazine I would ‘do anything for him.’ ‘ Will you kiss me?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘But how?’ ‘Cheerfully.—He may have told the story, but he certainly 
resented the speech, and showed very often that he remembered it.” 


She was in Edinburgh in 1859, and wrote Hayward a comical 
account of the Burns Centenary. She missed the Ayr dinner, 
she says, through catching a cold while walking in the wind and 
rain in petticoats as short as Tam-o’-Shanter’s witch’s sark! The 
— celebration seemed to her a very quiet and humdrum 
affair. 


“Even the enthusiasm of the Scotch is ‘frappéa la glace. It is a 
new acquaintance, and they don’t feel familiar enough with it to be 
jolly—and think of 3000 sitting down to Temperance-tea-trays!! I'd as 
lief be a duck and sit in a pond with my chin upon duckweed.” 


During the latter part of her life, Mrs. Norton lived chiefly in 
London, at 3, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, mixing freely in society, 
and continuing her literary work to the end. ‘The Ladye of 
Garaye,” her best-known poem, was published in 1862; in the 
following year appeared a novel entitled “ Lost and Saved,” and 
in 1867, what is perhaps to the present generation her best-known 
novel, “Old Sir Douglas.” Once more we must draw upon Fanny 
Kemble’s ‘ Records’: 


“My last vision of her,” she says, “was during one of my last sojourns 
in London, when I saw her at Lansdowne House, wandering through the 
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rooms On the arm of her youngest son, her glorious head still crowned 
with its splendid braids of hair, and wreathed with grapes and ivy leaves. 
In the autumn of 1870 Lady C—— reports meeting her in London society, 
now indeed quite old, but indomitably handsome and witty.” 


At last, in 1875, George Norton died; but the long delayed 
freedom came too late. In March 1877, she was married to Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell of Keir, author of “ The Cloister Life of 
Charles VY.” and other well-known books; a map, says Lord | 
Dufferin, as modest and lovable as he was learned and accom- 
plished. But she died before the year was out, and a few months 
later he followed her. 

“Diana of the Crossways,” it will be remembered, is a great 
beauty and a great wit, who makes an early and inexplicable 
marriage. Before long her friends hear rumours of dissen- 
sions, and suggestions of money troubles. Lord Dannisburgh, 
a Cabinet Minister, who is one of her many admirers, and a 
frequent guest at her house, gives her husband a colonial appoint- 
ment, “The moral repute of the great Whig lord and the beauty 
of the lady composed inflammable material.” The world wags 
its tongue, and at last the slumbering jealousy of the husband 
breaks out in a legal process. He fails to secure a verdict in his 
divorce action. Diana takes to literature, writes several success- 
ful books, gives choice and brilliant dinner-parties, loves, and is 
loved by, a rising young statesman, and is only accidentally 
prevented from running away with him. Later on, he tells her 
one night an important Cabinet secret, which she instantly sells 
to the editor of an Opposition paper, with the result that the 
young statesman discards her, and incontinently marries some one 
else. A few years after their separation her disagreeable husband 
conveniently dies of heart-disease, and after some further tribula- 
tion and discipline, Diana is wedded to the hero who has been 
patiently waiting for her from the commencement of the story. 
The parallel between the two lives is unmistakable, but the 
necessity for that preliminary caution to read “Diana of the 
Crossways” as fiction is equally apparent. The novelist adapts, 
and whatever does not suit his purpose is rejected. There is, 
however, one point on which the reader should be put beyond any 
risk of misconception. The plot, if plot it can be called, of 
Mr. Meredith’s brilliant and fascinating story hinges upon Diana's 
betrayal of the Cabinet secret confided to her by her young 
statesman lover. This appears to be a gratuitous blot on the 
character of the heroine of the book which most readers will feel 
that no tears of pity can ever wash out. It is founded on a story 
that Mrs. Norton betrayed to Barnes, editor of the Times, the 
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secret, confided to her by Sidney Herbert, one of her ardent 
admirers, that Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet had resolved upon 
a repeal of the Corn Laws. The secret certainly did leak out, 
and caused a serious Government crisis; but the story that 
Mrs. Norton was the culprit, appears to have no foundation 
whatever. 

Lord Dufferin laments that the art of their generation was so 
bad as rather to belie than to preserve the beauty of Tom 
Sheridan’s children. But that the real “Diana” was an incom- 
parable beauty is proved by abundant testimony. She is described 
as a brunette, with dark, burning eyes, like her grandfather’s, 
a pure Greek profile, and a clear olive complexion. Mary Somer- 
ville relates that she asked Gibson, the sculptor, what he thought 
of Englishwomen, and he replied that he had seen many hand- 
some women, but never one so lovely as Mrs. Norton. Her wit 
must also be accepted on testimony, for little or nothing of it 
has been handed down to us; though even if it had, as George 
Meredith says, “ Drolleries, humours, reputed witticisms, are like 
odours of roast meats, past with the picking of the joint.” The 
talk at her dinner-table, as at Diana Warwick's, would doubtless 
be on high levels and on low, “now a story; a question opening 
new routes ; sharp sketches of known personages ; a paradox shot 
by laughter as soon as uttered;” and her guests would equally 
have risen from table with the satisfaction of knowing that they 
had not argued, had not wrangled, and had never stagnated. 
A record of such evenings is an impossibility; but in “Diana 


of the Crossways,” an imaginative artist has re-created them 
for us. 


Joun Fyviz. 
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Che ECastdale Ghost. 


“Tr positively, certainly, decidedly can’t be allowed,” Mrs. 
Trevor said; “I must stop it myself.” 

“It” was the present situation of the domestic drama which, 
for the last few days, had been interesting and amusing the house- 
party collected by Mr. Andrew Brand at Eastdale. Brand was one 
of the latest and wealthiest of the South African millionaires. 
After the manner of his kind he had set about acquiring a country 
place, and, Eastdale being in the market, he had purchased it from 
Sir John Nuttall, whose ancestors had owned it for centuries. 
According to ordinary notions, he might have been expected to 
dislike Brand, but he displayed a more kindly spirit, and went 
about saying that the new owner of Eastdale was a very decent 
fellow: Possibly the purchase-money included something more 
than the transfer of real property. At any rate, the Nuttalls did 
a good deal for Brand in the way of social introductions, and, 
largely with their assistance, he had contrived to scrape together 
a number of people for what he called his house-warming party. 
Why we went I do not exactly know, except that we had nowhere 
better to go to, and, as Mrs. Trevor said, you can reckon nowadays 
without your host, provided the other guests are all right. 

Brand’s path to social advancement was also made easier by 
his belongings. He possessed a wife, but she was a quaint 
foreigner of the South American variety who, to quote Mrs. Trevor 
again, “ was probably only vulgar in her own language and country, 
with which we were happily unacquainted.” The only other 
member of his family was a daughter, and she was a distinct 
advantage to him. To give him his due he had done well by 
her. During the last three or four years, while he was accumu- 
lating his pile in South Africa, she had been at school in 
England, and the consequence was that when her parents arrived 
here, she was several generations in front of them. She was a 
dark striking girl, who suggested a possible touch of negro blood 
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in her mother, and her beauty combined with her position as 
the heiress of the Brand millions, naturally made her an object 
of attraction. 

Brand himself I knew only slightly before I went to Eastdale. 
Of course, he was bound to be either underdone or overdone. To 
quote Mrs. Trevor once more, “it takes an American to be 
successfully vulgar. An Englishman can only be vulgarly 
successful.” Brand, I was already aware, was of the overdone 
variety, and several sizes too large in every way, but in his own 
house—he was particularly fond of calling it his own house—he 
expanded to a gorgeous extent. Personally I think he erred in 
the right direction. If he had been underdone, he might have 
wandered about the place in an unhappy state of apology for his 
own existence, and tried to behave like the hero of an etiquette 
book, and been continually mistaken for his own butler, as I have 
known happen to some men. Brand, however, was far from 
unhappy. He revelled and wallowed in himself and his concerns. 
He talked like a particularly optimistic company prospectus, and 
wore a smile like a large brass plate. Some people objected to 
him, but he was so comically blatant that he amused me. 

The other character in the domestic drama to which I have 
alluded, was George Nuttall, Sir John’s eldest son. I was at 
first puzzled at his presence on the scene. It could not have been 
pleasant to him at any time to have seen other people in posses- 
sion of Eastdale, and to hear Brand expatiating on its merits in 
a tone midway between an auctioneer and a showman must have 
been exasperating. The alleged reason for his arrival was to 
settle up some business connected with the tenants on the change 
of ownership, but a solicitor would have been a more appropriate 
person, and I concluded that there was some further explanation. 
For a time I thought that some honorarium might be attached 
to his position as guest, and that he might be there to enlighten 
Brand on points of which the latter was ignorant. Such things 
have been, and the Nuttalls could not have got much out of the 
purchase-money after the mortgages were paid off. However, it 
was not long before my suspicions were dispelled. George was 
obviously head over ears in love with Ethel Brand, and required 
no other inducement to be with her. As the young lady obviously 
returned his feelings, the situation was a pretty one. From a 
dramatic aspect—the heir of the ancient house returning as a 
guest to woo the heiress of the baseborn purchaser and all that 
—of course it had features that would have won the heart of the 
penny novelist, but it was from Brand’s, and the commercial point 
of view that it tickled me. If George married Miss Brand, he 
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would eventually get the place for nothing with the mortgages 
paid off, and Brand’s bargain was thrown away. 

Of course, everyone else saw the thing and enjoyed it—every 
one, that is to say, but Brand, who was too deeply immersed in 
his new possession to notice anything else. If he had noticed 
what was going on, there would have been a speedy end of it. 
Some people might have thought George Nuttall quite a good 
enough match for Brand’s daughter, but he was not likely to 
agree with them. He had several times hinted—and Brand's 
hints were things which hit you in the eye and trod on your toes 
—that his daughter should not be the victim of a penniless 
adventurer. What he considered a fair equivalent for the 
honour of alliance with his family I do not know, but George 
was scarcely likely to be the man of his choice. Apart from any- 
thing else, his practical mind would be certain to regard the 
marriage as a fraudulent attempt on the part of the Nuttalls to 
regain Eastdale. 

Probably George, who was a modest young man, was in some 
measure unaware of the state of Miss Brand’s feelings, and intended 
nothing definite during his stay. I daresay nothing definite would 
have happened if the ice had not borne on the day after our 
arrival, Skating for two or three days with a girl like Ethel Brand 
is enough to upset a young man’s calculations. When the frost 
continued to hold, the betting among the interested audience was 
heavy odds on a dénouement, and at the end of the third day, 
George proposed and was accepted. That evening he interviewed 
Brand. What exactly passed between them I do not know. I 
should fancy Brand was outrageously offensive, for he emerged in 
a condition of beaming triumph, and George departed abruptly 
by the next train. The audience were considerably disgusted, 
for we all liked George, and also Ethel, who was a nice girl. She 
took the occurrence very well. Except that she was a little 
flushed and rigid, no one would have guessed that anything had 
happened. I conjectured that, after we had gone, she might 
contrive to make it unpleasant for Brand. Girls with decided 
chins and dreamy eyes generally marry a man if they want to, 
and I should have advised George not to despair. 

It was this situation that I was discussing with Mrs. Trevor, and 
I ventured to hint that we might trust to time. 

“Certainly not,” she answered, “I-shall not leave that poor 
girl to the tender mercies of that person. Besides this is going 
to be a drama in one act. I intend to see the end of it myself.” 

“Do you mean,” I inquired, “ that you’re thinking of fixing it 
up before you go?” 
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“Of course,” she answered. “The only question is how to 
manage it.” 

“That would appear to be a question,” I agreed; “ Mr. Brand 
is a hard-headed man to deal with.” 

“The very reason,” she replied, “ why he is certain to have a 
soft spot somewhere else. I must think.” 

I left Mrs. Trevor meditating, and only wondered vaguely what 
form of folly she might select. Mrs. Trevor is a lady whose sense 
of humour not infrequently gets the better of her other senses. 
If I had been a friend of Brand, I should have warned him against 
making her an item in his first attempt at a house party, but he 
had been misguided enough to invite her, and I could only pray 
that her methods of persecution might not be outrageous. 

Late that night I was sitting drowsily in the smoking-room 
listening to Brand dilating on himself. Brand was at his best at 
such times. I fancy women hampered him because he thought 
them deficient in a sense of the value of money, but among men 
he felt himself monarch of all he surveyed, and personally con- 
ducted them over his autobiography and through his bank book. 
Trevor, who disliked him, said that he intended some day to ask 
him for a loan in the middle of an auriferous anecdote, and to see 
whether that would stop him. But hitherto no one had said 
anything objectionable that he could possibly understand. That 
evening, everyone else had gone to bed, but Trevor and Perrin 
stayed on for the purpose of “ dotting his i’s to protect them from 
the fate of his h’s,” as Trevor put it—which was a slander, because 
Brand did not drop his h’s. 

“Tt is, as you say,” Trevor observed, after a prolonged mono- 
logue by Brand on the merits of Eastdale, “a splendid estate, and 
the house too is so full of old associations.” 

“Bought the lot, sir,” Brand answered, “old pictures, old 
armour, old associations and all. I wasn’t going to do things by 
halves, and I don’t think they’ll be any the worse for my owner- 
ship. I shall have them seen to properly. Nice lot of pictures, 
but some of them are what you might call a little shop-soiled, and 
I’m going to have them cleaned.” 

“Oh, yes,” Perrin agreed, “that would, of course, improve them. 
I know a man who recolours old pictures very nicely, and makes 
them look much brighter.” 

“Yes, I might have them recoloured,” Brand went on. 
“There’s one of them—a cardinal or something—that my wife 
tells me is very like me.” 

“You certainly ought to have that recoloured,” Trevor assented 
gravely. 
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“ And I intend to make a room of my own too. ‘There’s an old 
one that they call the Blue room, and I’m having it fixed up with 
my racing colours. Not a bad idea, is it?” 

“ An excellent idea,” Trevor said; ‘“ the colours are orange and 
green, aren’t they ?” 

“With a scarlet cap,” Brand added. He was immensely proud 
of having won some big handicap by the simple process of buying 
the favourite a week before the race, and, after all, his pride was 
not so ridiculous in a country where the inhabitants of large 
towns go into ecstasies because eleven hired Scotchmen with a 
local name win a football cup. 

“T should upholster a good deal of the house if I were you,” 
Perrin suggested. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Brand said; “it’s no good 
buying an old house if you don’t let some of it look old.” 

“And you've bought a ghost too, haven’t you?” Trevor 
inquired, 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got a ghost. The incorporeal hereditament I 
call it,” Brand answered, with a chuckle at that ancient jest. “I 
always wanted to keep a ghost. I'd like to see it, though, just to 
ask it how it’s gevting on, and whether I’m treating it properly. 
Pretty girl she is, too, if her picture’s like her. I wonder how 
she'll like the electric light.” . 

* Wouldn’t you be frightened if you saw her?” Trevor said. 

“Frightened ?” Brand replied scornfully. “I don’t believe in 
ghosts, and if I did, I never was afraid of a living man, and I 
don’t see why I should be afraid of a dead girl, particularly a girl 
who drowned herself in that silly way.” 

“TI don’t know,” Trevor said. “Her visits generally have 
unpleasant consequences,” 

“She was a family warning,” Perrin added; “but I dare say 
now that the Nuttalls have gone, she won't mean anything.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she warn me and my wife too?” Brand 
asked indignantly. “I’ve as good a right to the house as 
they had.” 

“Tf she appeared and Sir John Nuttall died, would an action 
lie against his executors for the use of your ghost?” Perrin 
inquired. 

Brand looked a little suspicious, and the conversation turned to 
other topics till we went to bed soon afterwards. 

The next morning I began to think there was more than met 
the eye in the previous night’s conversation. Trevor announced 
solemnly that his wife was not likely to appear till lunch time. 

“ Of course, it must be mere fancy,” he said, “ but she declares 
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that she saw the ghost last night before I went up, and it’s upset 
her rather.” 

“Ghost? Pooh, rats!” Brand replied in his jovial way. 

“‘ As you observe, rats,” Perrin added. 

“Tt’s odd. My wife is not the kind of woman to imagine she 
saw @ ghost,” Trevor said, which was certainly true. 

“TI hope nothing’s going to happen,” Mrs. Armitage said 
apprehensively. Mrs. Armitage is an enthusiastic member of the 
Psychical Research Society. 

“Tl have it put right,” Brand said airily. 

Later in the day Mrs. Trevor appeared. She was very pale, 
and had a melancholy aspect, yet it struck me as curious that 
anyone already inclined to pallor should be wearing an excessive 
amount of powder. However, she gave us a graphic description 
of the ghost, and of the haunting horror of its unearthly gaze, 
and of how it stood at the end of the bed and looked at her till 
she fainted. Several of her hearers were obviously apprehensive, 
end the occurrence, for a time, diminished our interest in George 
Nuttall’s affairs. 

By next day Miss Ellis and Mrs. Armitage had also seen the 
ghost. Mrs. Armitage, of course, as an expert, was certain to 
have seen it, but the appearance to Miss Ellis strengthened 
my suspicions. Brand at first was inclined to be proud of 
the appearances of his very own ghost. However, when he 
found that some of his guests showed symptoms of leaving in 
consequence he became annoyed, and raised a posse of the 
architects and carpenters within reach to materialize it. I 
implored Mrs. Trevor to let me take a hand too, but she 
mysteriously told me to wait, and that I should find out what it 
meant in good time. 

I was just preparing to go to bed that night, when Trevor 
knocked at my door and asked whether I wanted to see the show. 
I inquired what show it might be, and he said there was no time 
to explain, and that it was just going to begin. I went out into 
the gallery that runs round outside the bedrooms on the upper 
story. It overlooks the staircase and the lower gallery over the 
hall, and there was a group of the younger members of the party 
peering over the balustrade. When I looked down, I saw a 
muffled figure standing in the moonlight by the window. It was 
a very passable imitation of the ghost’s picture. 

“ Ah,” I murmured, “I begin to understand. Who is it?” 

“My wife, of course,” Trevor whispered. “Hush, he’s 
coming.” 

Brand had waited to lock up everything downstairs. Locking 
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up everything is a habit which a man never shakes off. We 
heard his heavy footsteps mounting the stairs, and as he turned 
the corner of the staircase and came in sight of the ghost, he 
stopped dead. The ghost gave a heartrending moan, and Brand 
began to move again in a hasty attempt to pass it. 

“ Avaunt!” said the ghost in a hollow tone. 

“ Tt’s talking, it’s talking,” Brand exclaimed nervously. 

“ Base intruder into these ancient halls, what doest thou here?” 
the ghost inquired. 

Brand made no answer and the ghost repeated her question. 

“ T’ye—I’ve bought the house,’ Brand stammered. 


“ Bright is the silver and red is the gold, 
But the buyer of Eastdale shall lie in the mould 
F’er the fleeting hours of the year be told,” 


the ghost quavered. 

“T say, you haven’t come to warn me, have you?” Brand 
blurted out. 

“The curse, the curse. “Iwas foretold of old. ’Tis falling, 
twill fall. Death, cold desolate death,” the ghost went on. 

“Foretold, cold, old. That verse went wrong,” Trevor whis- 
pered to me. 

“T won't die,” Brand said with sudden boldness. 

“Thou and thine, man and woman—gone whither, gone 
whither?” the ghost answered shrilly. 

“Tt hasn’t got anything to do with my wife too, has it?” 
Brand asked, with sudden apprehension. 


“The sun shines fair on Eastdale Tower, 
And the graves are green by the yew; 

. But the voices are gone from the lady’s bower 
And it’s O for the corpse that is blue,” 


the ghost answered. 

“ That's deuced good, isn’t it?” Trevor whispered. 

* Tt’s rather rough on him,” I said. 

“T gay, it isn’t true about my wife, is it?” Brand inquired in a 
choking voice. 

‘Neither man nor woman, child nor babe, doth the curse of 
the Red Nuttall spare,” the ghost replied. 

“But what is it? What have I done, what’s she done?” Brand 
almost sobbed. . 


“He who buys must pay with pain 
Till a Nuttall holds these halls again,” 


the ghost said. 
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“ But it’s mine, I bought it,” Brand protested. 


“Theirs was the seisin and fee of yore, 
Money-bag, give them their own once more,” 


the figure said. 
“TI won't, I decline to,” Brand answered. “I don’t suppose any- 
thing will happen.” 


“Keep thy land and give thy life; 
Hug thy gold and lose thy wife,” 


the ghost returned, with a ghastly laugh. 

As a piece of acting it really was excellent. 

“It’s some humbug,” Brand said, suddenly advancing towards 
the ghost. “It’s someone dressed up.” 

The figure glided into the darkness and disappeared apparently 
into vacancy. Brand staggered back in horror. 

“How in the world was that managed?” I asked Trevor. 

“There’s a door there,” he answered; “ Brand doesn’t know 
about it, but my wife’s been here before.” 

“Come back, come back,” Brand said in an imploring tone, and 
the figure reappeared with another laugh. 

“Tell me quick, what am I to do?” Brand asked tremulously. 


“He who buys must pay with pain 
Till a Nuttall holds these halls again,” 


the ghost repeated. 

“T don’t care about the beastly money,” Brand went on, “only 
leave Marie alone, and you and your curses can take the lot. Am 
I to give the place back ?” 

“Give and live,” the ghost answered. 

“T will, I will,” he said. 

“ Swear,” said the ghost, 

“T swear,” Brand answered. Brand as Hamlet was comic. 


“Gone is the curse of the red, red gold, 
Live and be happy till thou art old,” 


the figure said as it disappeared into the darkness. 

“Ts my wife all right?” Brand exclaimed. 

“Till she grows old,” repeated the voice. 

Poor old Brand sat down on the stairs and cried like a child 
and murmured “ Marie, Marie” to himself. We dispersed quietly 
and Perrin came to my room to talk the thing over. We both 
agreed that it had gone a little beyond a joke. Of course, it 
was done with a serious purpose, but, after all, he was our host, 
and the purpose scarcely excused it. In some ways it was almost 
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incredible. If Brand had been possessed of the faintest sense 
of humour, it would have been impossible, and if he had dis- 
covered the trick near the end of the interview, the result might 
have been even more unpleasant. However, the extraordinary 
dialogue had taken place, and we discussed the probable outcome. 
Perrin was of opinion that Brand would think better of his oath 
next morning, but I thought otherwise. Even supposing he kept 
it, it was problematical whether he would give his daughter too ; 
but as Perrin pointed out, he could scarcely make Sir Jobn 
Nuttall a gift of Eastdale without any explanation, and the only 
possible way out of the difficulty was to give it as a wedding 
present. 

Brand on the next day was moody and silent. I fancy he was 
meditating over the advisability of sticking to his promise to the 
ghost. Possibly the threatened curse struck him as less awful 
in the cold light of day, and the task of parting with his posses- 
sions as less easy. He questioned Mrs. Trevor privately as to 
whether the ghost had said anything on its appearance to her, 
and she informed him that it had merely remarked “Art thou 
a Nuttall?” in a hollow tone, which struck me as overdoing the 
idea. Personally I sincerely hoped that his superstition would 
get the better of his love of money, for what might be Mrs. Trevor’s 
ideas of putting further pressure on the unfortunate man, I shrank 
from considering. However, the question soon obtained a prac- 
tical solution. 

On the following day Mrs. Brand became suddenly ill. Of 
course the coincidence might be accidental and unconnected with 
human agency, but I had my suspicions. The doctor apparently 
was not very certain of the nature of the malady, and some of 
Mrs. Trevor’s previous methods of amusing herself had not been 
unconnected with medicine, indeed, at one time she had taken up 
hospital nursing for a few months. Brand’s apprehensions were 
roused again at this fresh occurrence, and his fears got the upper 
hand of him. We learnt that he had telegraphed for George, and 
that young man appeared promptly in answer to the message. 
He went straight to interview Brand in the library, and I sup- 
posed that a happy ending was a mere matter of moments. To 
my astonishment, however, I was informed after a while that 
George wished to see me, and I found him outside with a dolorous 
countenance. : 

“Inglis,” he said, “ you won’t mind my bothering you about my 
affairs, will you? I can’t make out what’s happened while I’ve 
been away, and you're about the only man here that I know well 
enough to ask.” 
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I replied that I should be charmed to receive his confidences. 

“T can’t make it out a bit,” he went on. “You know, of 
course, what I want to ask you about. It’s about Miss Brand.” 

“T went so far as to guess that,” I observed. 

“Of course,” he said; “you see, I proposed to her two days 
ago—and she accepted me.” ~ 

“You're a very lucky fellow, George,” I said. 

“Don’t,” he answered sadly, “don’t. Of course, I thought she 
meant it, and I went and told Mr, Brand about it. I never saw 
a man in such a fury. He told me I was a fortune-hunting 
beggar, and made a brute of himself generally. I don’t think I 
was as calm as I might have been, and then I left.” 

“T think I understood as much,” I said. 

“Yes, that's quite plain,” he continued. ‘To-day I got about 
five shillings’ worth of apology from him on a telegram, and a 
request for me to come at once. Of course, I thought it was all 
right, and came. I found Brand ready to welcome me with open 
arms. What had changed him, I don’t know, unless it was a 
diabolical bit of cunning; but. it can’t be that. He even went 
so far as to insist on my taking Eastdale as a wedding present.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter?” he said bitterly. ‘“ Brand said he’d kept the news 
of his change of opinion from his daughter, and intended it as a 


pleasant surprise. Then he sent for her, and I found she’d 
changed too.” 


“What?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he explained. ‘She says she can't marry me now. I 
really don’t know the reason. It seems such a short time—and 
she’s so mysterious too. Says she would have married me two 
days ago, and pretends she still cares for me. What the dickens 
does it mean?” 

“TI really don’t know,” I said in astonishment at this new 
development. 

“There isn’t any other fellow, is there?” he inquired. 

“You ought to do Miss Brand the justice of knowing she’s not 
that kind of girl,” I suggested. 

“TI don’t think so,” he said; “‘but what is the reason of it? 
brand hadn’t the good taste to disappear, and I couldn’t find out 
any more. It’s all simply topsy-turvey. Then he got riled with 
her for making a fool of him, and now, of all things in the 
world, he wants to make me a present of Eastdale as some 
reparation.” 

“Dear me!” I murmured. 

“Wants to insist on it,” he pursued. “Of course, I couldn’t 
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take it, and then he asked whether my father or any of my 
brothers would like it, because it doesn’t agree with his wife’s 
health. Is he mad?” 

“ He appears outwardly sane,” I said. 

“Has anything happened here?” he inquired, “anything that 
could account for all this?” 

“T know nothing that would account for Miss Brand’s conduct,” 
I said, “ but I dare say it will all come right.” 

“ That’s all very well,” he remarked, “but what am I to do? 
What would you advise me to do?” 

“TI should advise you,” I replied, “to stay at the inn in the 
village to-night, and see Miss Brand again to-morrow. I'll make 
inquiries. The women in a house are generally well-informed 
about affairs like these.” 

“T say, don’t go talking about it to everyone,” he replied. “Of 
course, she’s got a perfect right to, and——” 

“Don’t be an idiot, George,” I said. ‘Everyone will know as 
much as I do now, in any case. I only want to find out if there’s 
anything more to know.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” he said dementedly ; “but I don’t suppose 
it’s any use.” 

I got rid of him and hurried off to find Mrs. Trevor. She was, 
I think, burning to know the course of events, and detached her- 
self from the others at once. I told her briefly what had happened, 
and asked for an explanation. 

“T never met such an ungrateful girl in all my life,” she 
exclaimed. ‘After all the trouble I’ve taken, to go back on me 
in this way! I will not be made a fool of.” 

“ What is it then?” I asked. 

“Can’t you guess?” she answered. “Somebody must have 
been telling her my little plans for her good, and she possesses 
scruples. What right has a girl who’s in love to have scruples ? 
I must go and inquire about this.” 

After a while she reappeared in unappeased wrath. “I thought 
so,” she said. “That idiot, Kitty Ellis, told her, and spoilt the 
whole thing. Not that I blame Kitty very much. Of course, 
she imagined, as any one else would, that she’d just be grateful 
to me and take advantage of my benevolence. What do you 
think? That ass of a girl says my philanthropic scheme is a 
wicked fraud.” ‘ 


“Tt might strike over-scrupulous people in that light,” I 
suggested. 

“A fraud?” she said. “To get back some of the money he 
made by stealing diamonds.” 
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“Come, come,” I replied. “It was by mining shares.” 

“Tt’s only a question of cent.-per-centiment,” she rejoined. 
“And just think of the awkward position she’s put me in. | 
suppose I shall have to own up.” 

“ Even about making Mrs. Brand ill?” I inquired. 

“Making Mrs. Brand ill?” she replied. “You don’t suppose 
I did that, did you? I do draw the line somewhere. I was sorry 
she came into it at all. I wouldn’t have mentioned her, if I’d 
thought he’d take it so to heart. Those rhymes got rather the 
better of me.” 

“Then will you just go to Mr. Brand and tell him all about 
it?” I inquired in astonishment. 

“T don’t think I need be quite so crude as that,” she answered. 
“T shall send a note to Mr. Nuttall to-night and explain matters. 
He'll have scruples, too, of course. I wonder whether he would 
have had any if the girl hadn’t developed them first. I shall ask 
him to explain to Mr. Brand and give him a note from me. I 
shall have shipped by that time, and that idiot of a girl and 
Mr. Nuttall will look supremely noble, and I daresay Mr. Brand 
will be impressed. At any rate, I don’t see how he’s to get 
out of allowing it this time. Isn’t it pitifully inartistic, 
though ?” 

“It’s not entirely satisfactory,” I agreed. 

“T wish I could think of anything else,” she said, “ but I can’t, 
and I suppose I’m not justified in spoiling any chance they might 
have had of being married. I wonder what Mr. Brand will say of 
me,” she went on meditatively. “Since I upset him about his 
wife, I’ve almost begun to respect him.” 

I was inclined to agree with her, and I scarcely looked forward 
to Brand’s opinion of any of us when the truth came to be known. 
He had treated us very decently, and it was not exactly our busi- 
ness to interfere in his choice of a husband for his daughter. 
However, I saw that to make a clean breast of it was the only 
possible course, and wondered how many sudden departures there 
would be when her resolve came to be known. 

However, Fate intervened that night with a better ending than 
we could devise, though, as Mrs. Trevor subsequently said, it was 
painfully melodramatic. After dinner, when Mrs. Trevor's note 
was written and despatched to George, we learnt that Mrs. Brand 
had suddenly become worse, and Brand, with an ashen face, told 
us that there was something the matter with her throat, and 
that he was afraid it was diphtheria. The nearest doctor was 
out visiting another patient, and there was no other within ten 
miles, 
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“Do any of you understand anything about it?” he asked in a 
tremulous tone. 

“Oh, what luck if it comes off,’ Mrs. Trevor murmured to me. 
“T was a hospital nurse for a little while, Mr. Brand,” she said, 
“and I’ve nursed some diphtheria cases. Do you think I should 
be of any use?” 

She hurried off with Brand, who regarded her with almost 
speechless gratitude. It was fanny to hear him mumbling thanks, 
when a night or two before he had been imploring her to spare his 
wife’s life. Then followed a message from Mrs. Trevor to me to 
go to the doctor’s house in the village and get some caustic by 
some means or other within ten minutes. By good luck I got it 
and returned within the time. Coming up the drive I met George 
Nuttall. 

“ What does this infernal tomfoolery mean ?” he asked angrily. 
“T consider it a most unwarrantable liberty.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” I said rudely, “and go home. Mrs. Brand’s 
dying, and if she pulls through it will probably be thanks to 
Mrs. Trevor.” 

I thought it was better to lay it on thick. 

“Mrs. Brand dying?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, and there’s no use for you,’ I answered. “Go away.” 

I fancy he had the good sense to go, but I had no time to 
discover what became of him. Later we heard that the doctor 
had arrived, and that there was no immediate cause for appre- 
hension. Of course, we all dispersed next morning, and it was 
not for some while afterwards that I heard from Mrs. Trevor what 
happened. 

“Tt was the vilest melodrama,” she informed me. “ Naturally 
I did what I could for her, and really, I think it was about time 
to do something. Poor Mr. Brand wanted me to exhaust all my 
small stock of medical knowledge. If I had bandaged her all 
over, it would probably have relieved his mind. After an hour or 
so, the doctor came and he caught a bad attack of melodrama too. 
He exclaimed in the best stage way that I had saved her life, and 
that she ought to pull through now, thanks to Heaven and me. 
At first I was afraid that Mr. Brand would kiss me, which would 
have been unpleasant, and then that he would offer me a large 
cheque, which would have been more unpleasant still. When I 
supposed I had got safely away for » little while, that idiot of a 
girl came after me, and cried all over me, and said she thought so 
hardly of me, and could I ever forgive her? It was really a most 
trying evening. I should have liked to have told Mr. Brand all 
about the ghost on the spot and balanced our accounts, and have 
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done with it all; but, of course, it was scarcely the time or place, 
and I had to wait there till Mrs. Brand got a little better.” 

Asa matter of fact, Mrs. Trevor insisted on nursing her for 
several days, much to Trevor's annoyance, 

“When she was better, I told him about the ghost,” she went 
on, “and I really never should have guessed that it would have 
had quite that effect on him. He roared with laughter, and said 
it was the funniest thing he’d ever heard in all his life. I’m not 
sure it wasn’t the most tactful thing that he could have done, 
but I believe that he would have thought almost anything ex- 
quisitely funny that day. Probably, if I had told him that I had 
bulled or beared all his shares, or whatever you call it, he would 
have thanked me hilariously. Then we had another fine burst of 
melodrama. George Nuttall had been hanging about the village, 
and he was sent for, and there was a stage engagement with 
‘bless you, my children,’ and all that. It will be a lesson to me 
not to meddle with people who are still afflicted with the primitive 
emotions,” 

“TIT must say,” I suggested, “that I think you have got no 
reason to complain of Brand.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” she answered ; “look at this.” 

This, was a brooch depicting the Eastdale ghost in diamonds. 

“ He’s really a dear old thing,” she concluded ; “ but, considering 
everything, I don’t like that brooch.” 

Henry Martiey. 
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Heine as an Impressionist. 


In literature as in pictorial art a new tendency has of late years 
been at work. In art it has been called impressionism. I see 
no reason why the same term may not be equally suitable in 
literature. 

This impressionism in art may be, after all, nay it is, only a 
new way of looking at Nature, and of interpreting the mental 
impression to which this observation gives rise. The school of 
the so-called impressionist painters first saw partial light in 
France. I say partial, because we must not forget that Turner 
was an impressionist of the first water, in spite of all words to 
the contrary. Again, the pre-Raphaelite artists, if judged by 
their scheme of colour, may be also called impressionists; so far, 
theirs was a patient, methodical, somewhat laborious form of 
impressionism. Millais, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, Arthur 
Hughes and Rossetti introduced a new scheme of colour in their 
work, and this is similar to the colour scheme adopted by the 
modern French impressionists. I speak of these English painters 
whose work is remarkable for its loving care of detail, as there is 
a very prevalent idea that an impressionist must be a kind of 
lightning artist, who records his observations in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, and that he plays somewhat recklessly with blues, 
violets, crimson lakes and lemon yellows instead of laying browns, 
greens and greys on his canvas or paper. Moreover that, if his 
work lies in the direction of landscape, he need not trouble his 
mind seriously about such a trifle as correct drawing; so long as 
the colour scheme is well arranged, nought else is requisite. But 
presently I must show that this idea is misleading, and that 
impressionism in pictorial art demands as much serious thought 
for its execution as do the literary impressions of the best modern 
work, 

The literary impressionist has a wide range of subject in his 
art; there is the same quick capture of picturesque thought, like 
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the eager entomologist and his beautiful prey. But there must 
also be a previous education for and experience of the fitness of a 
subject to be treated. Here, as in all apparently surface experi- 
ment, there must be knowledge as well as the unerring instinct 
that guides the writer or painter to use the best impressions and 
to make them live as art. Le style c’est Vhomme. It is the man 
who speaks, and the more gifted the man the more brilliant are 
his recorded impressions, whether he chooses a plain J pen or 
plays with the rainbow and calls it art. 

Impressionist work in literature depends for its excellence on 
the keenness of the writer’s observation and on his literary 
technique in recording his observations. The writer’s individu- 
ality plays the great part. In Heine’s prose we have the great 
charm of freshness of thought; it is full of sudden, quaint turns 
and surprises, of light and shade, of laughter and tears, and 
Heine’s individuality lives in every paragraph, whether he draws 
A. von Schlegel to the life with his white hair, kid gloves, and 
glass of eau sucrée, or when he tells in his plastic German prose 


how Napoleon looked as he rode into Diisseldorf one fine spring 
morning. 


It is such a fine example of Heine’s style that I have attempted 
to put into English as follows :— 


“It was in the Walk of the Court Garden at Diisseldorf. As I pressed 
through the gaping crowd, I thought of the deeds and the battles which 
Monsieur le Grand had pictured for me on his drum, my heart beat the 
General March, and at the same time I kept thinking of the police regula- 
tions which fine a man five thalers for riding across the Walk. And then 
the Emperor, with his superb retinue, rode right through the Walk, the 
shuddering trees bowed down in front of him as he passed by, the sun’s 
rays trembled with a fearsome curiosity through the green leaves, and a 
gold star swam clear in the blue sky above. Napoleon wore his plain 
green uniform, and that little world-famous hat of his. He rode a white 
horse which went along with such a quiet pride, so sure in its movement, 
with so distinguished an air, if I had been Crown Prince of Prussia at the 
time, I should have envied this horse. The Emperor sat with a careless 
air, almost drooping; with one hand he held the rein, with the other he 
patted the horse’s neck good-naturedly. It was a shining marble hand, 
a hand of power, one of a pair of hands which had curbed the many-headed 
monster Anarchy, and had set in order the strife of Nations, and this was 
the hand which patted his horse’s neck good-naturedly. His face, too, had 
that colour which we see in Greek and Roman sculptures; his features 
were as nobly chiselled as those of an antique statue, and on whose face 
is written, ‘Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ A smile that 
warmed and soothed every heart hovered round the lips, and yet one 
knew that those lips had but to whistle, ef la Prusse n’existatt plus; 
those lips had but to whistle, and the whole of priestdom had done 
tinkling ; those lips had but to whistle, and all the Holy Roman 
Empire was set a-dancing; and those lips smiled, there was a smile 
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in the eye besides. The Emperor rode quietly in the middle of the 
Walk, and not a single policeman accompanied him; behind him rode 
his retinue, proud on their foaming steeds, and laden with golden 
trappings, there was a rolling of drums and a sound of trumpets; close 
by me the crazy Aloysius turned round and snarled out the names of 
the generals; not far off the tipsy Gompertz was giving tongue, and 
the cry of a thousand voices went up from the crowd ‘Long live the 
Emperor !’” 


It is a strong impression this of Napoleon’s marble features 
like a fine antique, of the lips that had but to whistle et la 
Prusse n’existait plus, of the strong hand that curbed empires 
and now was patting his charger’s neck in playful friendliness. 

Heine has shown us the strong light in his picture, Napoleon 
and his brilliant staff, but the five-thaler fine for trespassing 
on the long walk of the Court Garden did not escape him. 
Comedy was at hand to relieve the tension of the great drama. 


Heine’s remark when he went on a pilgrimage to see Goethe 
smacks of a naif impressionism. He tells us that when he was 
ushered into the august presence all fine thoughts and phrases 
vanished as by magic, he had probably made a few rehearsals 
on the road, but now face to face with the great king of German 
verse, all he could stammer out was that the plums he picked on 
the road-side tasted uncommonly well. 

Here are Heine’s ipsissima verba of the meeting at Weimar— 


“Truly when I called on him at Weimar and stood in his very presence, 
I gave an involuntary glance at his side to make sure of not seeing the 
eagle with the thunderbolt in his beak. I was on the point of talking to 
him in Greek, but I noticed that he understood German, so I told him in 
German, that the plums on the road between Jena and Weimar tasted 
uncommonly good. In many a long winter night I had pondered over 
the deep-thoughted and exalted words I should say to Guethe when I saw 
him. And when at last I did see him I told him that the Saxony plums 
had a fine flavour. And Goethe smiled. He smiled with those lips which 
at one time had kissed the fair Leda, Europa, Danae, Semele, and many 
other princesses or even ordinary nymphs.” 


This is healthy and natural, with almost an English ring about 
it, reminding one of the two friends who had not met for months, 
and after the first, “How are you, old fellow?” greetings had 
been exchanged, they discussed the vileness of the tobacco they 
had to put up with on their travels, Oddly enough there is a 
quaint paragraph in Heine’s ‘Buch le Grand’ about tobacco, 
which comes to hand. He says: “I could mention the names of all 
the great men who never smoked, for example, Cicero, Justinian, 
Goethe, Hugo, myself; by chance we are all five of us half and 
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half jurists.” Mabillon could not for a moment stand the smoke 
from a strange pipe. In his ‘Iter Germanicun,’ with reference to 
the German inns, he complains, in Latin, “quod molestus ipsi 
faerit tabaci grave olentis foetor,” that the smell (foetor is better 
translated as “ stink”) of this strong tobacco had been very trying 
to him. SoI suppose the English traveller had not complained 
without reason after all. 

There is a charming little impressionist sketch by Heine of 
August von Schlegel, the great critic and translator of Shakespeare, 
which is worth quoting, it is so bright and full of colour. 

“His outward man, without doubt, gave him a certain distinguished air. 
On his thin little head only a few silvery hairs were to be seen shining, 
and his body was so thin, so emaciated, so transparent, that he almost 
looked like an emblem of the spirit world. With the exception of Napoleon 
he was the first great man I had seen till then, and I shall never forget 
this exalted look of his (Napoleon’s). Even to this day do I feel the holy 
shudder which went through my soul when I stood in front of his chair 
of state and heard him speak. On that occasion I wore a white sort of 
field jacket, a red cap, my hair was long and white and I had no gloves. 
But August William Schlegel wore gloves, and his clothes were cut in the 
latest Parisian fashion; he was fragrant of good society and eau de mille 
fleurs; he was nattiness and elegance personified, and when he spoke of 
the Lord Chancellor of England he added ‘ my friend’; and by his side 
stood his servant in the most noble Schlegelian livery, and snuffed the 
wax candles which were burning in silver candlesticks, and which stood 
in front of the wondrous man by a glass of eau sucrée on his desk. 
Servants in livery, wax candles, silver candlesticks, my friend the Lord 
Chancellor of England, kid gloves, eau sucrée, what unheard-of things 
in a German professor’s lecture-room. This glitter dazzled us young folk 
in no small measure, especially myself, and I wrote three Odes to Herr 


Schlegel at that time, and every one of them began with the words ‘Oh ! 
du der du’—‘ Oh! thou,’ etc.” 


Here is a little bit of impressionist work worth keeping and 
quoting partly for its literary qualities, and also for its great 
rarity at the time of its appearance. German prose was full of 
a rugged strength as present in Goethe's writings, and Lessing’s 
terse sentences were models of good style. Schiller’s ‘Thirty 
Years’ War’ had a fresh, healthy air blowing through it, but 
movement and stir of life, the quick change of thought, the un- 
expected phrase was absent from the pages of the great masters of 
German prose I have just named, and it was left for Heine to be 
the pioneer of a style that some writers have equalled, but very 
few have surpassed. The modern impressionist writer is apt to ke 
a little too serious; he records his observations with care, and 
often they are in too low a key, the unexpected is lacking, the 
flash of humour is not there. Heine could be low in tone, but he 
could play with light and shade, and when the occasion came, he 
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knew, like the master of style that he was, when to bring in the 
appropriate but unlooked-for jest. 


Here is another extract from the ‘ Buch le Grand.’ It is so full 
of quaint thought as well as records of what must have passed 
before Heine’s very eyes that it is worth bringing forward even 
in the shape of English prose. He must have been present when 
the French Einguartierung took place at Diisseldorf, and it made 
a very strong impression on the boy’s mind; it lived in his 
brain for years, and when there came the fitness of time, with his 
man’s experience of art, he recorded it— 


“In those times Princes were not the worried folk they are nowadays, 
their crowns had grown hard and fast on their heads, and by night they 
pulled their night-caps over them and slept in peace. And the peoples 
slept in peace at their feet, and when they woke in the morning they said 
‘Good morning, Father!’ and the Princes answered ‘Good morning, dear 
children.’ 

“But all this changed quite suddenly, for one morning we woke at 
Diisseldorf and wanted to say ‘Good morning, Father,’ and there, the 
Father had gone away, and in the whole town there was nothing but a 
dull oppressive feeling in the air, and every corner was pervaded with 
funereal gloom, and the people crept in silence to the market-place, and 
read the long paper that had been posted on the door of the Town-hall. 
It was dismal weather, but all the same Kilian the lean tailor stood there 
in his nankeen jacket, which, as a rule, he only wore indoors, and his 
blue worsted stockings hung down so that his poor bare legs peeped 
sorrowfully through, and his thin lips trembled whilst he read the poster 
to himself in a low tone of voice. An old soldier from the Pfalz read a 
little louder, and at every other word a bright tear trickled down in his 
honest, white moustache. I stood near him and cried too, and asked him 
why we were crying, and he replied, ‘The Elector begs to thank you.’ 
And then he read again, and when he came to the words ‘for the fealty 
that has been kept,’ and ‘release you from your duties,’ he cried all the 
more. It was a wonderful sight this, to see such an old man with his 
faded uniform and his scarred soldier’s face suddenly burst out crying. 

“Whilst we were reading the Elector’s coat of arms was taken down 
from the Town-hall; everything wore such a desolate and heart-rending 
air that it seemed as if we were expecting an eclipse of the sun. The 
Town Councillors went about so slowly, looking as though they had received 
their congé, that even the almighty Beadle looked as if he had nothing 
left to order about, and stood there so placidly indifferent, though the 
crazy Aloysius stood up on his one leg and with an idiotic grimace 
stammered out the names of the French generals, whilst the tipsy 
Gompertz waltzed round in the street and sang ‘ Qa ira, ¢a ira.’ 

“But I went home and cried and said, ‘ The Elector begs to thank you.’ 
My mother had her sore trouble too. I*knew what I knew. I was not to 
be talked over. I went to bed in tears, and in the night I dreamed that the 
world was coming to an end; the beautiful flower gardens and the green 
meadows were taken up like carpets from the ground and rolled up; the 
Beadle got up on a high ladder and took down the sun from heaven; 
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Kilian the tailor stood near and said to himself,‘I must go home and 
put on my best clothes, for Iam dead and must be buried to-day’; and 
it kept getting darker, a few stars glimmered sparsely above and even 
these fell down like yellow leaves in autumn; by degrees human beings 
disappeared, and I, poor child, wandered about anxiously, and at last 
stood before the willow hedge of an old bare farm-yard; and there I saw 
a man who was shovelling up the earth with his spade, and by his side 
stood a hateful, spiteful-looking woman, who held in her apron something 
that looked like a human head that had been cut off. And this was the 
moon. She laid it anxiously and carefully in the open grave. And behind 
me stood the Invalide from Pfalz, who was sobbing and spelling out, 
‘The Elector begs to thank you.’ 

“When I awoke the sun was shining as usual. Through the window 
down the street was heard the roll of the drum; I went downstairs to 
bid my father ‘Good morning,’ and there he was sitting in his white 
dressing-gown, and I heard the light-footed barber telling my father, 
whilst his hair was being dressed, all about the matter to the last detail. 
How they were going to pay homage to the new Grand Duke Joachim 
at the Town-hall to-day, and that he came of one of the best families, 
and that he was going to marry Napoleon’s sister, and that he was 
really a very fine looking man, and wore his handsome black hair iu 
curls, and that he would shortly make his entry into the town, and would 
sure to be a favourite with the women-folk. 

“In the meantime the drum kept on rolling in the street; I went to 
the front door and saw the French troops marching along, the joyous 
sons of fame, who tramped across the world with clang and song, the 
bright, earnest, grenadier faces, the bearskin caps, the tricolour ribbons, 
the glittering bayonets, the voltigeurs full of the joy of life and point 
Vhonneur, and the almighty, great silver-spangled drum-major, who could 
throw his stick with the gilt knob on it as high as the first floor and his 
eyes to the second floor, where the good-looking girls usually sat at the 
window. I was delighted to hear that the soldiers were to be quartered 
in the town, but my mother was not, and I hurried off to the market- 
place. 

“There matters had already begun to look differently; it was as though 
the world had been freshly painted. A new coat of arms had been put 
up outside the Town-hall, the iron railings of the balcony were hung 
with embroidered velvet, French grenadiers stood on duty as sentries, 
the old Town Councillors had put on fresh faces, and wore their Sunday 
clothes, and looked quite French, and said ‘ Bon jour.’ Ladies stared from 
every window, the townsfolk, full of curiosity, and the smart-looking 
soldiers thronged the Square, whilst I, with some other boys, climbed 
upon the statue of te Elector on his great horse, and we looked down 
from this point of vantage on the gay movement of the crowd below.” 


We have but to read some of Goethe’s and also Schiller’s prose 
to note the tremendous advance made by Heine in giving German 
prose, and verse too for matter of that, a lightness, a flexibility, a 
naiveté which seemed foreign to its very nature. With but few 
brilliant exceptions, there was but a scant supply of German 
prose of literary interest until Lessing gave to his countrymen 
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his clear, incisive straightforward speech. Luther’s prose was 
strong and full of hammerlike strokes, but it lacked finesse; the 
man was too great for finesse, he blew his great words through a 
speaking trumpet for all Europe to hear; there was the racket 
and din of theological storms going on, and his voice must be 
heard. Ulrich von Hiitten was another good master of words; he 
and Luther were pioneers of German prose; and then longo 
intervallo came Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, with Heine in their 
wake, ready to wave his magic wand and make a transformation 
scene, wherein the old German words were taught to dance toa 
livelier tune. But no German writer can compare with Heine 
for freshness of thought, for plasticity of style. He is a prose 
writer of the first order, and a singer of the noblest strain, 
ever on the alert for fresh themes of song; at one time he 
reminds one of the brilliant rhapsody of the lark, and then 
of a sudden there comes a deep contralto note as it were of a 
nightingale. 


In spite of some delightful little passages in his ‘ Frihlings- 
lieder, we do not meet with many impressions of landscape given 
us with that masterly touch with which we are familiar when he 
paints men and women. Spring affects him deeply, but he speaks 
in general terms of the perfumed blossoms on the trees and the 
nightingale’s song. It is not a special bloom that touches his 
heart, like the lilac in Whitman’s splendid lines on the death of 
President Lincoln, where he says that, “the lilac with mastering 
odour holds me,” and we do not find anything in the way of 
epitomized landscape impression as in Whitman’s “ In the distance, 
the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind dapple here 
and there.” 

Heine would have told us that the river was blue, or silvery 
or dark, but he would not have given us that true landscape 
painter’s note that Whitman vouchsafed to his readers. 

Even in the charming little lyric which I have ventured to put 
into English, we have the changeful spring day and the fall of 
snowy bloom described, but we are left in glorious doubt as to 
whether it was apple, pear or cherry blossom that fell in such 
artistic and unexpected shower. 

This landscape impressionism in literature is of recent growth. 
Heine loved his flowers and his moonlight skies, his forests dark 
and mysterious, in a broad, general literary sort of way; he sang 
of the rose, but not of one special kind, such as the tea rose 


with its cool perfume; he sang of the woodlands, but of no 
special tree. 
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Rose, nightingale, moorland, forest, moonlight, all in turn were 
excellent copy, but they only formed a kind of suitable accompani- 
ment to Heine’s singing. They were not the dominant note. At 
times, however, Heine will be specific in his out-door sketches, as 
when he speaks of the Court Garden at Diisseldorf he tells us, “I 
missed many a tree, and many were broken down, and the four 
great poplars which in former days looked like green giants, had 
become small.” 

But listen to Wordsworth, with his lover's note for land- 
scape :— 


“But there’s a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have look’d upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone; 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat. 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?” 


But when Heine ;comes across his fellowman then he paints 
with strong colour, then he makes the acid bite into his copper 
plate where the needle has drawn August von Schlegel or Napoleon 
to the life. 

But it was reserved for Keats, Wordsworth, and Coleridge to 
give us the first and best impressions of landscape. Wordsworth’s 
lines to the daffodils take you at once out of doors—they are full 
of light and colour ; and one stanza in Keats’ “ Ode to the Nightin- 
gale” is worth twenty of Heine’s ‘Frihlingslieder’ for giving 
us the true scent of the woodlands. 

Oh! delightful, impressionable Heine, why didn’t you read 
Keats? and “mark, learn and inwardly digest” him? He would 
have told you something new about the birds and the flowers, 
even about your own well-loved bird, the nightingale. But after 
all it is easy to see in Heine’s prose that he was of the townsfolk, 
in spite of his ‘Harzreise’ and his ‘ Nord See,’ he loved the big 
cities with their ceaseless ebb and flow of human life. Books, 
pictures, music, theatres, restaurants, the very streets had their 
charm for him. Heroes to worship, rivals to satirize, Prussia to 
belittle, professors to picture forth, here was material enough and 
to spare for Heine’s impressionist sketches. But there was a 
splendid strain of idealism in his nature, so that when he wrote 
of flowers and landscape he treated them in a large suggestive 
Corot-like style, and one felt that his suggestions had as much art 
in them as the realistic work of many other good craftsmen. 

There is a charming little landscape impression of Heine’s in 
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one of his lyrics of early spring, where he tells us of a bare and 
almost leafless landscape and of a sudden apparent snow-shower ; 
but the shower though made up of white flakes is after all no more 
than the white petals of a blossoming tree. I have tried to 
translate it into English verse, but alas! Heine the poet is 
almost if not quite untranslatable, so I have taken a liberty 
here and there with the original words, from the philologist’s 
point of view, but I have tried to keep as much as lies within me 
the impression of Heine's lyric. It is the first given in his 
‘ Neuer Frihling.’ 


“Beneath the white-leaved boughs as thou art lying 
Hear’st thou the piping of the distant wind ? 
See’st thou the silent clouds above thee flying, 
In their thin veils of vapour soft enshrined? 


See’st how on earth Death lays his chilly hand ? 

And lo! both wood and plain are shorn and bare; 
Winter is round thee, winter holds the land, 

And thy heart freezes with the frozen air. 


Sudden around thee white flakes swiftly falling 
Lay their pale faces where the grass should be, 
And in a listless mood thy voice will murmur, 
*Tis not a snow shower shaken from the tree? 


*Tis not a snow shower from the boughs descending, 
Soon thou hast noted this with joyous fear, 

Spring’s fragrant blossoms are they, perfume lending, 
Whispering soft raillery in thy charméd ear. 


What magic spell is round me, sweet! enthralling! 
Winter is gone and in her place comes May, 

Snow turns to blossom, Spring’s young voice is calling, 
Love in my heart blooms fresh, this changeful day.” 


After reading the ‘ Harzreise,’ one is convinced more than ever 
that Heine was not deeply impressed by landscape nature, for in 
his wanderings through the wild country of the Harz we have 
but few strong passages descriptive of the forest or the hillside ; 
there is hardly a single outdoor effect brought vividly before us, 
no strong gleam of light that smites the pine stems like a sword, 
no darkness of the forest, only here and there is heard the sound 
of babbling mountain streams; but running through the whole 
‘Harzreise’ is a humorous prattle about his fellow travellers, 
quaint gossip about the towns and villages through which he 
passed, and delightful snatches of song, with a happy blend of 
prose romance, legendary and Heinéesque. 

The sunset on the Brocken is described in a few telling para- 
graphs, which are worth quoting. 
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“While we spoke, it began to grow dark, the air was colder, the sun was 
going down, and the balcony filled with students, artisans, and some 
worthy townsfolk with their wives and daughters, who all wanted to see 
the sunset. It is a sublime sight, and attunes the soul to prayer. For a 
good quarter of an hour we all stood in reverent silence, and gazed while 
the splendid ball of fire sank by degrees in the west. Our faces were 
touched by the evening glow, our hands were folded unawares, it was as 
though we stood, a silent company, in the nave of a great cathedral, and 
the priest held up the body of the Lord, and from the organ there poured 
forth Palestrina’s immortal choral strain.” 


The third and fourth stanzas of his introductory lines are good 
bits of landscape in the ‘ Harzreise,’ and the whole poem shows 
that Heine was gladSenough at times to shake the dust of cities 
from off his feet and for a time at least to enjoy the conditions of 
a simpler life. 

But the landscape element in German literature had not found 
a place when the ‘ Harzreise’ was written in 1824. Indeed, land- 
scape art in Germany and France was dead, and France was 
indebted to England for the first rays of the dawn in landscape 
art that opened out little by little to the fulness of day. Turner 
was showing men the beauty of atmospheric effects on the hillside 
and lake, and Constable had sworn to be true to nature, and had 
made up his mind that Suffolk valleys with their farms and sweet 
water-courses were as full of artistic interest as any Swiss 
mountain and all “ the valleys of Ionian hills.” 


If we have a fancy to see literary impressionism of an early 
date we cannot do better than read the letters of Erasmus, which 
he wrote in his charming Latin, the literary man’s Latin, not the 
philologist’s. But after all there is no need to read them in 
Latin at all, as Froude has put them for our benefit in good, racy, 
readable English. The unaffectedness of Erasmus’ style, his 
keenness of observation and his sense of humour all put one in 
mind of Heine, and I may add of the best modern work. Froude’s 
‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus’ should be read by all who love 
brilliant impressions of a stirring past. Fortunately for all of 
us Heine’s prose is translatable, but his verse loses half, nay, 
three-fourths of its charm. The very sound of some German 
words is melodious, and though the translator may by happy 
chance catch the poet’s meaning, yet the very music of a choice 
phrase or word is lost in its transference to a foreign tongue, like 
the sweet perfume of some rare exotic is lost when taken from 
its warm home toa chilly alien air. Heine’s use of the rhyming 
trochee is delightful, but the translator of his lyrics is sore put 
to it at times to find the English equivalent. 
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What a fine little word is “ blume” and how shorn of accent is 
the English word for it, “ flower,” and how musical are the infini- 
tives “ singen,” “springen,” “klingen,” as we can note in this 
Jast stanza of his short poem from the ‘ Neue Gedichte.’ 


“Tch kann nicht singen und springen, 
Ich liege krank im Gras; 
Ich hore fernes Klingen, 
Mir triumt ich weiss nicht was.” 


The whole little lyric to which this stanza belongs is full of 
delicate thought and sound. 

The last stanza in English I have made to run thus, but it is 
sadly altered for the worse. So far it serves to illustrate my 
meaning and give example of the translator’s difficulties. 


“Can song and dance be mine 
While maimed in the grass I’m lying? 
I hear the sound of distant bells. 
I dream—can this be dying?” 


We find in many of Goethe’s beautiful short lieder this singable 
music of the very words. His “ Nachtgesang” with the refrain 
‘Schlafe, was willst du mehr?” is an instance. “ Niihe des 
Geliebten” is another. “ Der Singer” amongst his ballads has a 
splendid opening and is full of musical interchange, and “ Mignon ” 
is delicately dignified with one little sobbing sound half heard at 
the end of each stanza. 

Heine must have found something in Goethe’s lyrics that 
appealed to his musical ear; the form too of Heine’s ‘ Neue 
Gedichte’ is modelled on some of Goethe’s short poems; his 
‘Schafers Klagelied’ might have been written by Heine, but on 
the other ‘hand the ‘Wilhelm Meister’ is a dreary, cold bit of 
workmanship compared with Heine’s ‘ Buch le Grand.’ 


E. B. SHunpHam. 
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Che Satermediary. 


Parr J. 


Tue roses were in full bloom, and Mrs. Twist’s garden, with its 
old-fashioned flower-beds and trimly-kept hedges, looked delight- 
ful in the early evening light. The cottage, with its wonderful 
variety of creepers, was in itself a picture to tired London eyes. 
Over the porch honeysuckle climbed; on one side was a magni- 
ficent Gloire de Dijon rose making its way through thick vine- 
leaves and variegated ivy; and on the other, above the luxuriant 
fuchsia, the Virginia creeper reached to the top of the gable. 

By the open window of the parlour on the left of the door, a 
girl was sitting, enjoying the mingled fragrance of the evening 
scents. She wore a quiet grey dress, plain but very neat, and 
finished with white collar and cuffs. Mrs. '‘['wist herself was engaged 
in clearing away the tea from the round table. The small room 
was exquisitely clean, and was evidently tended with much care. 
It was profusely decorated with china ornaments and brilliantly 
coloured vases, while under two imposing glass shades, groups of 
abnormally magnificent wax flowers were to be seen. Every 
chair-back had its own crochet antimacassar. 

“Oh, Mrs. Twist,” cried the girl as she turned away from the 
window, while the faint breeze just stirred the little curls of her 
brown hair, “if you knew how rapturously delightful it all is to 
me! To be able to lean out of my bedroom-window and gather 
roses, to look out on the garden, and smell the lemon-thyme once 
more—oh, it is like living again, after being stifled for two years 
ina town! Mrs. Twist, you were an angel to say you could take 
me in!” 

There was a flush of excitement on Letty’s usually pale cheek ; 
and she talked fast, feeling it impossible to keep her delight to 
herself. 

“Well, not an angel, Miss Allen,” replied Mrs. Twist, “ least- 
ways not yet. I am sure, miss, in church it sometimes gives a 
body a turn, and makes one go quite giddy like, to think as ’ow 
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some day one may be flying round instead of walking, and hard 
work enough that is, and me getting so stout.” 

“ How shall I ever bring myself to leave this paradise, and go 
off by the early train to the office?” asked Letty. 

“ Well, miss, you may depend upon my calling you as reg’lar 
as reg’lar,” said the practical landlady. “And if so be as you're 
a heavy sleeper——” 

“ And to be all alone here, think of that! I don’t mean you of 
course, Mrs. Twist, but not to have any other lodger to disturb 
one! Oh, the tortures I have undergone through the idiosyn- 
cracies of people living in the same house! In my last rooms my 
neighbour played the violin—excruciatingly. I used to think I 
should go mad. Mrs. 'I'wist, don’t you abominate a fellow-lodger ? 
Don’t you think that murder might be justifiable if he played the 
fiddle ?” 

Mrs, Twist put down the tray that she was removing, and 
looked solemnly at her new boarder. “ Well, miss, I am not one 
of those to deceive you,” she said, “and there 7s a gentleman as 
I lets my other parlour to. He’s a quiet, civil-spoken gentleman, 
and as free as free ; and if he isa bit trying now and again, coming 
back late for his dinner, enough as I says to burn his meat to « 
cinder, I often thinks what a blessing it must be to him to have a 
respectable body to look after his darning ; for when he came here, 
if you believe me——” 

“Oh, I did not know,” said Letty. ‘“ Well, never mind; I dare- 
say we shan’t fight.” 

“Lor, no, miss! He’s a most well-conducted gentleman, 
though he don’t go off to London every morning, so as you might 
know the time of day without ever looking at the clock, like the 
gentleman as lodged here before him. A lawyer’s clerk he was, 
but this one, he’s what they calls an author—he writes books, 
miss. I can’t say as I’ve read them myself, but they’re thought 
a deal on by some folks. ‘’Ealing ’Ands,’ miss, that was the 
name of one of them, and with ’is own ’ands he gived it to me. 
‘Mrs. Twist,’ says he, ‘if you'll tell me exactly what you think of 
it, we'll put it into print.’ And he laughed, like as he does some- 
times, for he will ’ave his joke.” 

“‘Healing Hands’!” cried Letty, springing up. “Why, you 
don’t mean to say that Mr. Crossthwaite is your lodger?” 
| “That’s ’is name, miss. A fine upstanding gentleman with a 
reddish beard.” 

“Tall and broad-shouldered and with a tawny beard?” asked 
Letty, with growing excitement. “Why, that’s the gentleman 
who helped me with my bag!” She sat down again almost as if 
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she had received a shock. ‘“ He told mea great deal about the 
neighbourhood, but I had no idea he lived here. How could I 
guess it? Mrs. Twist, you don’t mean to say that was Owen 
Crossthwaite? If I had only known! But if I had known, I 
certainly should not have chattered to him as I did. Fancy, I 
talked away to him just as if he were anybody else.” 

“Lor, miss, did you? But I’ave’eard folks before—there’s 
Mrs. Mannering, who comes down here in the summer—say as 
‘ow his books aren’t proper. I can’t say for myself, because you 
see, on Sunday afternoons——” 

“T can quite believe that your Mrs. Mannerings don’t think 
them proper,” replied Letty with scorn. “ Proper indeed! Why 
should he want to be proper? No, truly, he is not proper. If 
people want a conventional prophesying of smooth things, they 
must not go to Owen Crossthwaite for it.” 

“Yes, that was just what Mrs. Mannering said, and sorry 
enough I was to hear it,” said Mrs. Twist, shaking her head. 
“ Well, miss, I’m glad as you’ve enjoyed your tea, and I ’opes as 
‘ow Mr. Crossthwaite won’t ill-convenience you.” 

“Tf I had known, I don’t think I should have dared to come,” 
said Letty to herself. She had sunk back in the chair and seemed 
lost in her own thoughts. 

* * * * * 

A couple of hours later Mrs, Twist was clearing away Mr. Cross- 
thwaite’s dinner. His room was of the same size as Letty’s, but 
the arrangement offered some striking points of difference. All 
the glass and china ornaments belonging to it had been crowded 
together on a high deal shelf. The chair-backs were bare of 
covering, but about half-a-dozen of Mrs. Twist’s cherished 
antimacassars lay rolled together in a ball in a corner of the room. 

Mrs. Twist seemed from her manner to have a grievance on her 
mind. She had sighed ostentatiously, in placing the dishes before 
her lodger, and was now removing them with an injured air. 
Mr. Crossthwaite did not speak, however, and she found it impos- 
sible to hold out in the course of dignified silence that she had 
meant should be his rebuke. 

“So you’ve seen our new young lady lodger, sir?” she began. 

“Tf she was the lady I met at the station, yes,” answered 
Owen, who had taken his easy-chair and his pipe. “ You must 
look after her, Mrs. Twist. She wants good country air and 
good country food, and she’s come to the right shop for both, 
hasn't she?” 

“There’s no one as I knows on,” returned Mrs. Twist with 
conscious pride, “as has had anything to complain of against 
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my cooking. Though,” returning to her grievance, and speaking 
with some severity, ‘when people leave their dinners to burn 
to cinders before your very eyes, like as you ’ave to-night, sir, of 
course——” 

“ The doctors have found out that there is nothing like cinders 
for the digestion, Mrs. Twist.” 

“ That’s what you says, sir, just to pass it off,” said Mrs. Twist 
with acumen. Then witha remembrance of happier things, “ And 
the last lodger never once in all the time——” 

“Come, Mrs. Twist,” said Owen, in the tone she found so 
irresistible, “in spite of my bad ways, you know I’m the 
favourite of all your lodgers ; you've owned as much.” 

“ Never, sir; I never said so,” returned Mrs. Twist hastily, afraid 
lest he might take advantage of her conscious weakness. “Of 
course I’m not denying as I’ve ’ad things to put up with from you 
as I wouldn’t a stood from everyone. And there’ll be Miss Allen’s 
meals to see to now!” 

“That young woman needs feeding up, Mrs. Twist. After 
all, in many of the ills of life, it is not “Ealing ’Ands so much as 
viands that one needs.” 

“Oh, you need not say ‘young woman,’ sir, for she’s a perfect 
lady.” 

“And how do you know that?” asked Owen with an amused 
smile. 

“A body can’t live to my age without knowing the difference,” 
answered Mrs. Twist confidently. ‘She is dressed plain enough, 
and she talks nearly as free as you do, Mr. Crossthwaite, but 
she’s a lady.” 

“ Well, try and put some colour into her cheeks. If she hasn’t 
put on weight in a month’s time, I should give her notice if I were 
you, for she won’t be doing you credit.” 

“Perhaps she won’t be herein a month’s time,” said Mrs. Twist, 
with the air of one possessing secret information. 

“Why not? What do you mean ?” 

“She may wish to change,” Mrs. Twist hinted darkly, adding, 
with a burst of communicativeness, “she said as ow she couldn’t 
abide a feilow-lodger, sir.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” said Owen ironically. 

“She said as ‘ow the thought of someone in the room opposite 
fair drove her mad, so as she couldn’t answer for what she might 
do. And she said—but there, I don’t want to make you nervous like, 
and though you’ve got an old fiddle, you don’t often play upon it ; 
and of course if it came to that, there’s my ’usband in the ’ouse.” 

“She didn’t seem so unsociable, when I carried her bag to the 
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earrier’s cart,” said Owen. “She was what you might have 
termed pleasant-spoke.” 

Mrs. Twist’s face still wore the expression of one who conceals 
information vital to the point. “No, sir,” she said. 

“Of course I allow that she did not know I was her fellow- 
lodger.” 

“She didn’t know as ’ow you was Mr. Crossthwaite,” said Mrs. 
Twist, unable to keep silence; “ that’s more like it.” 

“Mrs. Twist, Mrs. Twist, now I’ve caught you,” said Owen, 
shaking his finger at her. ‘ You’ve been showing ‘’Ealing ’Ands’ 
to this young lady, that’s what you’ve been doing.” 

“No, sir, that I ’aven’t,” said Mrs. Twist earnestly. “Iam not 
one of those to deceive you, sir, and after what Mrs. Mannering 
said, I took and slipped it behind ‘ Pilgrim’ on the shelf.” 

“So Miss Allen disapproves of my writings as thoroughly 
as Mrs. Mannering?” said Owen with an air of mild enjoy- 
ment. 

“Indeed she does, sir. ‘Proper, Mrs. Twist,’ she said to me; 
‘why, Mr. Crossthwaite don’t know what proper means.’ Them 
was her words, sir,” Mrs. Twist declared with an air of having, 
morally speaking, kissed the Book. 

“It’s all of a piece with the rest,” said Owen, beginning to get 
angry. “A chit of a girl passes judgment in half-an-hour on 
what it has taken the best years of a man’s life to work out.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose as she had read it, sir,” said Mrs. Twist, 
as if a little shocked at the idea; ‘‘’twas what she had ’eard tell 
over it.” 

Owen laughed savagely. “After all, I don’t care a snap of the 
fingers what this silly girl, or any other ignorant person, says. 
What I really wanted, Mrs. Twist,” he went on, changing his tone, 
“was your opinion, and you've never given it to me yet.” 

“Well, I get that sleepy over it on Sunday afternoons,” she said 
apologetically. ‘“ But Miss Allen,” she said, ‘If I’'d a known it 
was Mr. Crossthwaite at the station, Mrs. Twist, I wouldn’t a 
spoke to ’im, no not if it was ever so.’” 

“Christian and tolerant!” 

“That's what I said to my ’usband, sir. ‘’Taint Christian,’ I 
says, ‘to speak so of a gentleman as has lived here eighteen 
months, and no one has had a word against.’ But there, sir, she 
lets her tongue run away with her, though she don’t mean no 
‘arm. ‘If I’d a known as he lodged with you, Mrs. Twist,’ she 
says—meaning you, sir—‘I wouldn’t a set foot in this ’ouse, for I 
shouldn’t a dared.’ Them was her words, sir.” 

Owen laughed. “Well, there is no need for her to speak to 
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me again. After this, you'll be giving me notice soon,” he said 
jocularly. 

“Qh no, sir,” replied Mrs. Twist in solemn earnest. ‘I ’opes I 
knows my dooty better. If one of you two goes, it’ll be her; and 
so I told Twist. Though it went to my heart, to hear her speak 
like she did of my cake this evening. Ah, we don’t know ’ere all 
they has to put up with in London.” 

“But remember it drives her fair mad to think of me in the 
room opposite.” 

“ Yes, sir.” Mrs. Twist wore her air of self-restraint. “ And 
wuss than that, if the truth was known. Much wuss than what 
I’ve told you, sir.” 

Owen was annoyed that he had allowed his temper to be ruffled. 
He piqued himself on his capacity for extracting amusement from 
any display of ignorant prejudice, and he told himself that it was 
ridiculous to be irritated by the views of a silly girl Then he 
recalled their meeting at the station, her attractive manner, and 
the charming mixture of shyness and confidence with which 
she had accepted his help with her bag. It had amused him to 
watch how she had striven to be dignified, and how her excitement 
and delighted pleasure had overcome her efforts after reserve. 
She had seemed fresh and unspoiled, and her frank delight in 
the country he loved had gone to his heart. He would never 
have guessed her conceited and self-opinionated : she had looked 
like someone who ought to be taken care of. It was curious, he 
thought, what a wrong impression one might get of a person. 
His thoughts were recalled to Mrs. Twist, by noticing that good 
lady laboriously bending down to unroll one of the antimacassars 
from the heap in the corner. His hand came down with a sudden 
bang on the corner of the table within his reach. ‘“ Mrs. Twist,” 
he called out sternly. 

Mrs. Twist gave a start. ‘Lor, sir, you did make me jump!” 

“Mrs. Twist, you are violating the unspoken compact between 
us. Every day I roll the antimacassars into a ball, and throw 
them into the corner: every morning you smooth them out and 
replace them on the chairs. Mrs. Twist, your moment has not yet 
eome. I once thought that a hint might be conveyed as em- 
phatically by action as by words; but after eighteen months of 
struggle I confess I am disposed to modify my views. You may 
one day claim victory, but for the present, this encroachment I 
resist to the death.” 

“You do talk up a pack of nonsense, sir. “Tisn’t as I begrudge 
the time ironing them out. Of course with the chiny, and you 
saying as ’ow you might break them all if you was writing 
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anythink like portry, it was different, so I let Twist make a shelf 
and put them up out of harm’s way. But, asI says, if what you 


writes ain’t proper, no one can say but what I’ve wished to keep 
your rooms genteel.” 


Part II. 


One Saturday afternoon, Letty sat in the little arbour behind the 
currant bushes at the end of the fruit garden, with her work- 
basket, and some sewing and a book, beside her. Peeping round, 
she could just see Mr. Crossthwaite sitting on the bench outside 
the front door smoking. 

She had not exchanged a word with him, except to say “ Good- 
morning ” or “ Good-evening ” since the day of her arrival ; and any 
sense of pleasure she may have felt in the thought that she was a 
fellow-lodger of the writer she had so greatly admired, had long 
since disappeared. Instead of pleasure, there had been constant 
little annoyances. If they met now at the station, they walked 
home by different ways; and each was careful not to be in the 
garden at the same time as the other. Mrs. Twist was the bearer 
of constant complaints to Letty from Mr. Crossthwaite on trivial 
subjects, and the poor woman seemed quite alarmed that she 
would lose him as a lodger. The last protest had been that he 
could make no progress with his writing while she persisted 
in singing in the evening. Letty had been careful not to sing 
long at a time lest she might interrupt his work, and he had not 
complained of the disturbance before. The piano had been a 
great attraction when she took the room, but now she decided 
regretfully that she must give up using it, for Mr. Crossthwaite’s 
writing was much too important to be stopped merely for her 
pleasure. If he had sent her a proper message, she would not 
have minded in the least, but it was abominably rude of him, 
she thought, to speak as he did to Mrs. Twist. It was really 
astonishing, she reflected, that a man who could write so sym- 
pathetically as Owen Crossthwaite, should care so little for other 
people’s feelings. He had not seemed a bit disagreeable, either, 
that day at the station. It was always disappointing, she had 
heard, to know a writer personally when one admired his books. 

Letty sat idle; the tiresome piece of sewing was finished, and 
she wanted to read and enjoy herself. It was just in keeping with 
his usual aggravatingness, she thought, that Mr. Crossthwaite 
should have planted himself by the front door when she was 
waiting to go into the house. She had brought the wrong book 
by mistake, and was most anxious to go indoors and change it. 
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“But I won’t pass him,” she had resolved. “I have managed 
to avoid interchanging a word with him for the last few days, and 
I am not going to begin now, when he has been so rude about my 
singing. He might have had the tact not to place himself there.” 
She flushed with annoyance as she remembered that a day or two 
ago she had sat down without thinking on a bench just outside 
his room, and that he had come at once and closed the window. 

Owen Crossthwaite betrayed no inclination to move; he smoked 
on in blissful unconsciousness that he was in anybody’s way. 
Letty grew very impatient. 

“T don’t see, after all, why my afternoon is to be spoiled,” she 
said to herself, “ because he won’t move. I needn’t be afraid of 
him because he has shown himself a bear. I’m not afraid, and I 
will pass him and go indoors.” She picked up her things and 
walked quickly towards the house. 

As she approached him, Mr. Crossthwaite gravely raised his 
hat. “Good-afternoon,” he said, without getting up. 

“ Good-afternoon,” echoed Letty, with cool dignity. 

At this moment, unfortunately, a straggling rose branch caught 
her arm, and her work-basket fell, scattering its contents all over 
the path. Mr. Crossthwaite rose to help collect them. 

“Oh dear!” cried Letty in confusion, her dignity giving way 
under the stress of adversity. “How stupid of me! Iam so 
sorry.” 

“T don’t think anything will be damaged,” returned Owen, with 
grave solemnity. 

; “Oh no, of course not. Only,” stammered Letty, growing still 
more confused, “I mean I am giving you so much trouble.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Owen, without enthusiasm. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Letty feebly, making another dive for a 
reel of cotton. As she stooped, the book she had been holding 
slipped from her hand. Owen Crossthwaite bent down and picked 
it up. He was in the act of presenting it with his air of polite 
boredom, when he perceived it to be the last published volume of 
his verses. 

“What on earth made you get this to read?” he asked 
quickly. 

“TI suppose I may read what I like,” said Letty defiantly, but 
feeling as if she had been caught in a crime. 

“Miss Allen, take my advice, and if you don’t like a man’s 
novels, if you find them uncongenial, avoid his poetry. It’s pure 
waste of time, and bad for the temper.” 

“T don’t know why you should assume that your novels are 
necessarily uncongenial to me,” said Letty with dignity. 
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“T thought you were rather shocked at one of my books.” 

“T can’t imagine why you should say that, when you 
can have no means of guessing what I thought about it. I 
suppose, really, you assume,” she added in an aggrieved tone, 
“that anything you wrote would naturally be out of my 
depth.” 

“That’s not fair. You know very well the book did shock you. 
And you are in excellent company in your disapproval. As 
Mrs. Twist will tell you, Mrs. Mannering——” 

“How is it possible for you to know whether I were shocked 
or not?” 

“But I do know,” said Owen, smiling. ‘ You said I hadn’t 
the most rudimentary notion of propriety, or words to that 
effect.” 

“T never said anything of the kind,” said Letty. “How utterly 
ridiculous ! ” 

Then she hesitated for a moment and picked a rose, which, in 
her absent-mindedness, she carefully stuffed into her work- 
basket. “Mr. Crossthwaite,” she said, after a moment’s pause, 
“if I had not known—I mean if I had read your books without— 
that is if I had not seen— Dear me, how very involved I 
am becoming! I suppose it’s through living with Mrs. Twist. 
What I was trying to say was, that—long ago, you know— 
I thought I should like, one day, to tell you what help 
‘Healing Hands’ had been to me in a rather difficult time. 
But of course——” 

“Of course the fact that we are both under Mrs. Twist’s 
hospitable roof, and that we have met once or twice upon the 
stairs, would naturally make you wish to deprive me of the 
pleasure of hearing this?” 

Letty did not answer, but held out her hand for the book. 

“Well,” he said, “I was aware that you held somewhat 
severe views about fellow-lodgers in general, and me in par- 
ticular.” 

Then Letty rushed into the very subject which she had resolved 
that nothing should induce her to open. “As you have mentioned 
our being fellow-lodgers,” she said, “I should like to say that I 
am sorry that my singing should have annoyed you. If you had 
sent a message to me before——” 

“Your singing annoyed me!” exclaimed Owen in a tone of 
genuine amazement. “If I had sent a message to you! To stop 
you, do you mean? IfI had had the hardihood to send you any 
message, it would have been to ask you why you had deprived us 
of our songs for the last few nights.” 
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“Mrs. Twist said you couldn’t write while I sang, and that she 
quite expected you would leave her.” 

“The idiot! I daresay I did say that I stopped my writing— 
to listen, you know.” 

There had evidently been some mistake, and Letty could not 
help smiling. “Mrs. Twist implied that you had to sit up to all 
hours to make good the wasted time.” 

“My late hours have always been a sore point with her. I am 
afraid I have got into the habit of talking a good deal of nonsense 
to the excellent woman, which it seems she translates into a sense 
of her own. I used to keep my door open when you sang till you 
complained of the tobacco smoke.” 

“T complained?” said Letty indignantly. “What nonsense!” 

“JT assure you I was afraid to leave my door open for a 
moment. Even outside, I was given to understand, you found 
the scent of the roses overpowered by that of the tobacco through 
my window.” 

“ But it’s absurd, Mr. Crossthwaite.” 

“ Well, you see, the good Mrs. Twist hates smoke, and probably 
she transferred her feelings to you.” He handed the book of 
poems to Letty, and she took it from him, evidently deep in 
thought. 

“Then, perhaps,” she said, as if to herself, “ perhaps Mrs. Twist 
was mistaken also, when she said you hadn’t thought that I was 
quite——” She stopped abruptly. 

“Said I hadn’t thought what?” asked Owen with horror. 

“Qh, nothing.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“ According to Mrs. Twist,” said Letty, with a keen enjoyment 
of his confusion, “she invariably spoke up for me.” 

“ Yet you distressed her. She always believed that you were on 
the point of giving her notice.” 

“Why, it was you who were continually begging her to get rid 
of me within the month. She told me herself that when I first 
came, you suggested that she should give me a month’s notice 
to quit.” 

“Mrs. Twist is possessed of a hitherto unsuspected liveliness of 
imagination. No,” he repeated decidedly; “it was you who were 
constantly intending to go.” 

“Why ?” asked Letty with a blush.- 

“Because of your harsh views of me as a fellow-lodger—your 
opinion of ‘ Ealing ’Ands,’ for instance.” 

“But, Mr. Crossthwaite, do tell me when I could have expressed 
my views?” 
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“You said, you remember,” said Owen, with an air of great 
eandour, “ that you would not have taken these rooms if you had 
known that I was in the same house; that you would not have 
spoken to me at the station had you known who I was: not, if I 
recollect rightly, if it was ever so.” 

“Mrs, Twist once more,” said Letty, blushing again. “I might 
not have talked to you quite as I did, it is true. I was wild with 
delight at coming into the country, and I was afraid afterwards 
that I had been chattering a good deal. If I had known who it 
was I don’t think I should have dared.” 

“ How it prejudices a man, with you and Mrs. Mannering, to 
be known as the author of ‘’Ealing ’Ands,’” said Owen, with 
a sigh. 

All this time the two had been standing before the front door, 
Letty holding her book, work, and recovered basket. It was plain 
the interview could not be indefinitely prolonged, and Owen 
looked round for assistance. His eye fell on the collie basking 
in the sun. 

“Poor old Jock,” he said, “he is longing for a swim. If 
you had not discovered my guilty secret, Miss Allen, I 
should have asked you to come with me and give him a swim 
in the big pond. Do you think you could brave the awful 
knowledge ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Letty, putting down her things on the seat. 
“It’s a shame he should miss his bath on such a lovely day. He 
has been teasing me all the afternoon to take him, but I was hard- 
hearted and refused.” 

“And you are not going to be hard-hearted any longer,” said 
Owen, as they walked towards the meadow together. 

Twist, who was working in the garden, turned to look after 
them, and gave a jerk of his thumb in their direction after they 
had passed. 

“Seems to me,” he said to Mrs. Twist, who had come out 
with a basket for some currants, “as if they two might make a 
— of it some day. "Iwould be mighty convaynient if they 
bt ud 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mrs. Twist gazing after the 
retreating figures in amazement. “ Walking together as peaceable 
and as mild as two lambs! And to think the work as I’ve had to 
keep the peace between them all this time! And first this one, 
and then that one, nearly giving me notice along of the other. 
‘A chit of a girl, Mrs. Twist, a giving of herself such airs,’ says 
he. ‘I wouldn’t touch ’is blessed books, Mrs. Twist, with a paic 


of tongs, not if you was to crown me,’ says she. And lor! the 
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to-do we had about her singing! And walking along now as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths!” she cried, with some 
natural indignation at so glaring an example of inconsistency. 
“ You're about right this time, Twist. There'll be a wedding one 
of these fine days, but ow we shall keep them from falling out 


afterwards, it fair beats me to think of.” 
Emmy Cox. 
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Winter in a Great Wood. 


RicHARD JEFFERIES in one of his most exquisite sketches has said 
that the flight of time is only terrible when shadow is absent 
from the dial. ‘Let the shadow advance upon the dial—I can 
watch it with equanimity while it is there to be watched. It is 
only when the shadow is not there, when the clouds cover it, that 
the dial is terrible.” 

Through the short days of our long English winters, the 
shadow, even in bright seasons, will very often be looked for in 
vain, or to put it in another way the sun-dial, far more often than 
not, will be found all shadow; yet Jefferies himself, I think, was 
far too thorough in his love of nature, and of the unending 
delight of rural life, to find the country sad and depressing at 
this time of year. In the splendid glow of summer with its 
scented, sun-steeped days, its “honeyed hours,” its soft nights, 
its boundless wealth of life, the thought, which will occur now 
and again of a time when these things shall pass and the dial 
be all shadow, may strike us as a somewhat sad one. A single 
yellow leaf reminded Jefferies of the inevitable autumn ; 
the “dying lights and blooms” of summer, however sunlit the 
day, will sometimes set us thinking with a pang of winter stealing 
on swiftly. Undoubtedly the thought of winter is a sad one 
when it breaks in upon our midsummer dreams; a bitter taste in 
the long, delicious draught of June. But is it not the thought 
rather than the realisation that is unpleasant and disturbing ? 

It has sometimes occurred to me that if any season of the year 
could be dull and depressing in a woodland home it would be the 
extreme end of a forward summer. Such a season we experienced, 
for instance, in 1896. Returning home after a somewhat protracted 
absence, I could not but confess to a feeling of disappointment at 
the extraordinary absence of life in the great woods. The silence 
of the birds was strange even for the latter end of August. One 
might lie down for an hour or more in the spots ordinarily teeming 
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with bird-life and never see the faintest flutter nor hear the 
faintest note save that of the dreamy ringdove. The brambly 
dell by the beautiful fir-tree walk, frequented in spring, and in 
summer, too, by blackcaps, garden warblers, wood wrens, willow 
wrens, nightingales, goldcrests, tits most pushing and insolent, 
and tree creepers—most morbidly shy of small birds—appeared 
even on close inspection to be absolutely untenanted. The 
common, which lies in the midst of the woodland, is usually brim- 
ful in its every thicket and bunch of gorse of ibird-life; for in 
addition to the summer warblers, many of which find spots 
exactly to their liking here, there are a few stonechats and 
whinchats with, of course, linnets, and all the°common residents 
which one looks for year in and year out, and does not expect to 
find going in for any change of scene or diet; yet even on the 
common the same scarcity of the feathered creatures, without 
which the loveliest wood may be very near a wilderness, was but 
too noticeable—so noticeable, indeed, that the?sight of any bird 
other than a thrush, blackbird, wood-pigeon, or pheasant, at once 
arrested the attention. 

The silence of summer and the absence of bird-life in the wood 
after the nesting season is quite over is often found to be apparent 
rather than real, and to lie merely on the surface. A patient 
examination and a stealthiness in one’s movements reveal the 
fact that there is plenty of quiet life and movement in both the 
high underwood and the low “shoots ” as well as in all parts of 
the common. But at the extreme end of last summer the great 
majority of the birds had deserted the woods. Until I went down 
into the stubble fields I began to think that the warblers, and 
indeed all summer migrants excepting a few pairs of turtle-doves, 
must have already departed. In the fields on the first day’s 
partridge-shooting, I soon discovered their whereabouts—the 
great straggling maple and thorn hedges, the orchards, and even 
the cottage and farm gardens in the plebeian company of the 
sparrows. 

As for the butterflies, which come largely into notice when the 
birds begin to drop out of sight, they too!were looked for in 
vain. Not a single purple hairstreak was to be seen fluttering 
about the tops of the low oak-trees, nor a single white admiral 
sailing gracefully—Atalanta is the most graceful of our British 
butterflies, not even excepting the superb Jris—along the broad 
ride; the fritillaries, too, always so numerous during a fine 
summer, were all gone. The flowers were quite over. There 
is Solomon’s seal under the beech-trees in the “ Hanging,’ 
a spot somewhat like Gilbert White’s beloved Hanger, over- 
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looking the old thatched village nestling in the valley of the 
little brook, but I found to my disappointment that it had 
long since blossomed ; nothing indeed in the way of flowers on 
common or in wood, save a few specimens of St. John’s wort, 
some scraps of heather, and the luxuriant sprays of sweet honey- 
suckle which blooms early and late. 

Therefore the end of summer, when the leaves have lost their 
freshness without yet putting on their brown and yellow and fire 
colour of autumn, and when the life of the woods has ebbed low 
as it always will after a hot season, is perhaps the least interesting 
time in a woodland home. But when winter has set in sternly, 
and the past summer becomes no more than a memory, time never 
need hang in the least heavily on one’s hands. From the study 
of natural history, which can certainly be best pursued in the 
spring and summer, it is an easy transition to various woodland 
sports, most of which are of a thoroughly engrossing character. 
Foremost amongst these is rough shooting. 

The wood, which, including the common, is one of the largest 
in the county, was once part of a large royal forest, being 
some three centuries ago the shooting headquarters in this part 
of the country of at least one English king. Happily, it has never 
been cut up, divided and subdivided for battue purposes, and 
before bagging your mixed head of game you have to find it with 
the aid of a few dogs and your own skill in venerie. A wood like 
this is the despair of that gamekeeper or game preserver whose 
one great object is to get up a big head of feathered game and to 
slaughter without discrimination every living creature suspected 
of poaching proclivities. 

The artificially preserved pheasant has a habit of straying away 
to snug little coppices unless constantly fed up with buck wheat 
and corn. But the pheasants in this wood are wild as the other 
birds, and are as little pampered, though the keeper may profess 
to be always quite clear in his mind as to their exact number and 
their precise haunts. On a crisp, clear winter’s day, what can be 
more exhilarating than a few hours’ quiet sport in such a wild 
wood as this, the party comprising a couple of guns, the keeper 
with his son to help carry the game, and three or four spaniels 
which have been trained to their work—a process in itself full of 
interest, and part of the whole duty of a true sportsman according 
to old sporting worthies like Daniel and Hawker? You may 
shoot very straight, thanks to a good weapon and much practice, 
and yet surely be far from an accomplished sportsman, if you do 
not know how to stalk your game as well as hit it. 

The modern complete battue sportsman would perhaps have a 
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very tiresome time if he joined a modest little shooting party in 
such a wood, for he would often have to work his way through the 
high “shoots” where the cover is dense, in parts a regular jungle 
even when the leaf is well off. He would miss the skilled beaters 
keeping perfect time and pace and advancing like a well-drilled 
regiment, and would miss the broad open spaces at regular 
intervals when he might post himself in comfort and wait for the 
game to be driven up to him. 

The chief game is of course the rabbit, and rare practice it is 
bowling over the alert little fellows as they pelt from thicket to 
thicket, with perhaps all the dogs yelping in chorus close at theiz 
heels. An occasional pheasant, a hare, a partridge in the young 
shoots near the edge of the wood, and even a wood-pigeon, form 
an agreeable change, and give the day’s bag a certain diversity 
which the most confirmed believer in the battue may not object 
to; but the real excitement of the day’s sport must always centre 
round a possible woodcock. 

Among game birds the woodcock has ever seemed to me one of the 
most interesting. His extraordinary zigzag flight, his nocturna) 
habits, and the occasional habit he has of staying to nest in English 
woods and coppices, make the woodcock, next tothe nightjar, perhaps 
the most interesting bird on the list of feathered visitors a wood 
can entertain in the course of the year. It is many seasons since 
any well-authenticated instance of a pair of woodcocks nesting in 
or near this wood has been recorded, though I never miss an 
opportunity of making inquiries of those who are likely to know, 
such as woodmen and keepers. The last undoubted instance of 
the woodcock breeding near by was many years ago, at a neigh- 
bouring wood, which was grubbed up in the seventies, just about 
_ the season when the value of arable land commenced its long 

and heart-breaking fall. I think the nest contained three or four 
young birds. 

A particularly fascinating sport for those who do not mind 
being out at nightfall in the high wood, where they mus‘ 
brave, now perhaps a wet coat in damp November or December 
evenings, now a thermometer well below zero, with snow over the 
ankles, is wood-pigeon-shooting. Of late years we have not got 
the enormous flock of pigeons that we used to in the late seventies 
and particularly during the great snow of 1880-1881, but there 
are enough and to spare for the purposes of excellent sport. The 
flocks come in to roost at some spot in the high wood shortly 
before dusk. They are very hardy birds, but all the same prefer 
a roosting place as shielded as possible from the wind, and as the 
wind changes so do they change their night quarters. Single 
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birds roost here and there all over the wood wherever they can 
find a fir, or else an oak which obstinately retains its dead leaves 
through a great part of the leafless season; but the main flocks 
usually have two or three favourite spots, not very far from their 
daily feeding grounds, and therefore near the outside of the wood. 

It is necessary to lie in ambush crouched down against a tree- 
trunk at the spot where one expects the flock to presently pitch. 
Weird and mysterious is the scene as day closes. On still and 
bitter mid-winter evenings, even the keen sportsman may grow 
oblivious for awhile of sport and devote his attention to the 
strange, sometimes startling sounds, which strike on the ear with 
great distinctness, especially when the fallen leaves are crisp with 
a thin covering of frozen snow. A hare moving irregularly along 
on its way to the fields makes much more noise than a stealthy 
poacher would on a soft soil. The bark of a roaming fox, never a 
cheerful sound, but quite uncanny on such an evening, seems to 
travel from one end of the wood to the other, and the sudden cry 
of a brown owl passing overhead puts a finishing touch to a scene 
which, to a nervous or imaginative person, may have about it a 
decided element of “creepiness.” Pigeon-shooting and wild- 
duck-shooting in the water meadows are the only two legitimate 
forms of sport which can be pursued by the gunner after dusk, 
though the poacher, of course, finds in darkness the best cloak 
for his nefarious, but undoubtedly fascinating, pursuits. 

One of the most remarkable poaching exploits which has ever 
been carried through in the wood was the taking of a badger in 
the “ Hanging,” where there are several holes tenanted frequently 
by foxes, and sometimes by the brock, as he is often called by 
the woodmen and country folk. The keeper, baviug discovered 
the whereabouts of a badger in the “ Hanging,” arranged a hunt, 
and on the appointed winter day we repaired to the spot with a 
queer assortment of mongrels collected from various hamlets in 
the district. He reported that he had visited the “earth” just 
before dusk on the preceding night, and found plenty of fresh 
spoor. Arrived at the scene of action we noticed, with surprise, 
spoor other than that of the badger. The marks of heavy boots 
were to be seen stamped on the clay in all directions, and one of 
the party pointed out that digging had been recently going on 
by one of the holes. A close inspection left uo doubt that the hunt 
had already taken place, and, what was more surprising, taken 
place during the night, which had been dark and rainy, for 
drops of candlegrease bespattered several spots about the great 
“earth.” For so small a profit it seems strange indeed that 
men should go to so much trouble and risk; but then 
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there must often be something other than that of mere gain 
that:draws the poacher to the woods on a winter’s night. The 
fascination and the excitement of the pursuit I never could doubt, 
whether it be snaring and ferreting by day, or stalking the fat 
pheasant where he roosts, his form clear cut against a star- or 
moon-lit sky-line. The stalk, whether of stag in the forest or of 
fastidious trout in the chalk stream, should always be the greatest 
excitement to the true sportsman, an experience much more 
fascinating than the act of slaughter: and what a spice must be 
added when the hunter, knowing the illegal nature of his pursuit, 
is more or less perpetually in expectation of being himself 
hunted ! 

Though sport with the gun is the chief winter amusement at a 
home in the woods, the chinks of many a day can be filled in 
with observations of bird and animal life. Our winter bird 
visitors, though far less numerous than the summer ones, are still 
interesting to note, especially in regard to the order of their 
coming and going. In very severe seasons, some of the shyest 
birds are driven to the thick shrubberies about dwelling-houses. 
Thus I have a note in my natural history diary of a jay actually 
coming down regularly every day into the kitchen yard for 
scraps of bread and meat. In flocks of various small birds one 
may find the beautiful brambling, a bird which is never seen 
here in summer, and sometimes I have been fortunate enough to 
come across a specimen of the cirl bunting. Once, and once only, 
in the course of many years’ observation, have I seen this scarce 
and local species in summer, when it was drinking at the pond on 
the common, a great place for studying bird-life during spells of 
dry weather. Fieldfares, which are amongst the regular winter 
visitors, as are redwings, never venture near a house in search 
of food or shelter, though they suffer terribly in hard weather, 
and are often reduced to living skeletons. Among the shrewdest 
of little birds are the wrens, which often roost together on cold 
nights in bands of twenty and more in holes in the thatch of 
some outhouse. 

Except the breeding-time there is no season more favourable 
for observing bird-life than the dead of winter, when many species 
are easy of approach. The golden-crested wren, a hardy enough 
little bird, will almost allow itself to be touched when busily 
searching for food in the low branches of the fir, whilst the nut- 
hatch will come down and peck up crumbs of bread with the 
redbreast and sparrow. Whilst there is bird-life to be watched, 
rough mixed sport to be obtained—now in the daytime among the 
rabbits, with an occasional woodcock or wild pheasant ; now amongst 
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the pigeons in the depth of the high wood as the evening draws 
in; and now among the water-fowl in the meadows of the brook 
—the winter in a woodland home such as this can never prove a 
dull season; and when once the year has turned and there are 
reminders in the sheltered nooks, in the shape of softening ash 
and hazel buds, that April days are coming, it is easy to possess 
one’s soul in patience and await the perfect time when it will be 
possible to “steal upon the leafy haunt of the woodlark” and 
watch the tree-pipit in sweet May days singing his tender songs 
in the depths of the oak coppice. 


Greorce A. B. Dewar. 

















San Gunkum’s Money. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuTHOoR oF ‘AN Otp Marp’s Love,’ ‘THE GREATER GLORY,’ 
‘My Lapy Nosgopy,’ ETc. 


IV. 


OvrsipE, he looked at his watch, a great, absurd thing, like a 
tin bun. The dull flare from the clouded window fell across its 
face. 

“Nearly eleven,” he said, “and they settled for twelve.” 

The mist had thickened to a steady downpour. The ground 
was steaming; the desolate expanse, with its scattered hovels 
and black potato-plots, lay pitchy dark. 

As he went along, Barend’s thoughts were of the miscreants 
preparing to attack old Hunkum. Apparently they were pleasant 
thoughts, for he kept complacently slapping his heavy thighs. 

Presently the yellow zone of gravel shone in front of him. He 
crunched across it towards the silent door. 

He was about to knock, but checked himself. The old man 
inside was stone deaf, when he chose, and would certainly never 
open, however plainly he might hear. An intending visitor, at 
this hour—or at any other, unless the man had been invited— 
could only obtain admittance by forcing his way in. Barend 
passed slowly round the little house, inspecting its irresponsive 
thutters. Foolishly enough, he had not foreseen this difficulty. 
The faint chimes from Horstwyk steeple came thrilling through 
the night. 

At the back of the house, by the kitchen-entry, was a little 
window, with bars outside. Before this he stood half a minute, 
meditating ; then, with a swift clench of both fists, he tore one of 
the bars toward him. It came away shrieking, amongst a shower 
of splinters from the broken window-frame. One moment he 
waited, gasping for breath. Then he wrenched out a second bar, 
and a third; the great beads of perspiration stood cold upon his 
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forehead. With the formidable weapon he now held in his hands 
he struck aside the glass panes and the shutter behind them, and 
so passed into a tiny pantry, groping his way amongst empty 
shelves. 

He listened, expectant. Amidst the swash of the rain outside 
a sudden creak of timber told him how undisturbed the stillness 
of the house remained. He found no difficulty in forcing the 
lock of the pantry door, and so obtained admittance to the 
passage, also dark. Here he hung back, for the awe of the 
living silence fell upon him. 

“Over yonder’s his bedroom door,” he reflected. ‘ How early 
the old man goes to bed. And tosleep? Old people don’t sleep 
much, they say. Surely this one shouldn’t.” He hated Liza’s 
father, with all the contempt of a diametrically opposite nature. 
Indolence and wastefulness were the faults he condoned. 

He pushed along the wall to the door through which he had 
passed that morning with all the rest. It was a queer thought 
that here he was busy burglariously entering Jan Hunkum’s 
house, to protect Jan Hunkum’s property on every Hemeler’s 
behalf except his own! 

And now, as his fingers touched the handle, he felt that his 
night’s work was going to begin. There was no light whatever 
visible from the inside. Presumably, therefore, the room was as 
dark as the rest of the house. Or was it possible so laboriously 
to close up all chinks that not a ray could pierce panel or shutter ? 
Was it thinkable that, behind this enclosing blackness, there should 
be light and life? Perhaps, even now, the old man, sitting up 
in the great green bedstead, was watching with dilated eyeballs 
each twist of the door-knob? The suspense of those invisible 
eyes became unbearable to Barend; he flung his full weight 
against the door, and, as it broke away before him, he fell forward 
into the middle of the room. 

A bright lamp stood on the table by the bed. Jan Hunkum 
sat erect, against the pillows, without sign of hurt or sickness, 
his skinny red face in a tremble, the grey locks, under the knitted 
nightcap, dark upon his contorted brows. On the table lay piled 
a heap of papers, under the glare of the lamp—busiuess-papers, 
mortgages, bonds—some of them had fallen to the floor beside a 
gaping money-chest; others mingled on the counterpane with 
bundles of banknotes and a glitter of scattered gold. The 
intruder started back before the agonised appeal of the old man’s 
motionless stare. 

“T haven’t come to hurt you!” he shouted. ‘“ Haven’t come to 
rob you, don’t you hear?” ‘There was no response whatever. 
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“ Haven’t come to rob you,” he repeated, “rob you, rob you.” 
Old Hunkum lifted a shaky finger and pointed to the iron bar. 
Barend dropped it impatiently, from his unconscious grasp, on 
the foot of the great green bed. 

He drew nearer to explain his object, and in doing so struck 
against the open chest, evoking a gentle jingle from its depths. 
The miser shrieked in eager response and flung himself across 
the widespread treasures in front of him, his hooked fingers 
gathering up banknotes and tumble-down piles of metal, in a 
vain endeavour to cover them all, as a hen her too numerous 
brood. The nightshirt fell open from his panting chest; his 
whole face was now working; his scream died away to a crooning 
appeal still more piteous to hear. 

“Now, listen to me,” cried Barend, bending over him. “ Listen 
to me, Jan Hunkum, and do as you please. But I’ve come to help 
you—to help you,so help me God! Do you believe me now? 
In less than an hour a couple of scoundrels will be here—burglars 
—coming to rob you—coming to kill you. And I'll help you—do 
you hear me ?—against them—help you.” 

The old man still bent forward, staring his terrified, unmeaning 
stare, and impotently raking the counterpane. 

“There’s no time to lose, so I’d better be very plain,” continued 
Barend, bending his burly form between Hunkum’s face and the 
lamp. “I'll help you to keep your confounded cash, but, by Heaven, 
if I do, Jan Hunkum, you must make an honest use of a little of 
it at last! I’ve got in my pocket here”—he slapped his chest 
—the paper you wrote for Mary Brock. Liza’s your child, Jan 
Hunkum. I don’t want to call an old man names, but twenty 
years ago—I wll say that—you weren’t a better man than you 
are to-day. Liza’s your child, bought with read! If you want 
to keep the rest of all this stuff here you said was stolen, you must 
give mean honest lump of it—a good, fair, honest lump of it—for 
your daughter Liza to-night!” He caught up a handful of 
banknotes and scattered them loosely over the floor. 

Then Jan Hunkum found rapid speech. “Pity a poor old 
man,’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Have mercy on a poor old man, a poor 
old man.” His visitor stood looking down on him, with squarely- 
folded arms. 

“Liza Brock’s going to marry,” Barend said. The old man 
cast up at him a quick leer of contemptuous penetration. ‘‘ She’s 
going to marry,” Barend continued steadily, “a good-for-nothing 
brute. As long as she’s able to support him, he won’t ill-treat 
her. So you must settle money on your daughter—say ten 
thousand guilders—you must give them me to take away to- 
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night. You're not listening: I don’t believe you hear me. It 
doesn’t matter.” He raised his voice. “Ten thousand florins 
to-night, at once, for your daughter Liza—or I leave you to 
your fate!” 

“Have pity on a poor old man,” said the miser. 

“Leave you to be robbed of every penny lying here—and you 
will be!” Barend forgot his professed respect for old age. 
“And why shouldn’t I, you thief?” he cried. “Why shouldn’t 
other thieves have as much right to the gold as you?” He 
unloosened his arms. His eyes flashed. 

“Toall my relations, when I die,” mumbled the miser. “To you, 
and the rest. You’re my cousin also, Barend Everts. First 
cousin once removed. I’m an old man, I only want to die in 
peace.” 

“You lie,” said Barend sternly. “ By entering this house to- 
night, I have given up all chance of any share in your inherit- 
ance. I know it, we all know it. You lie.” He picked up a ten- 
guilder note. “I don’t want your dirty money,” he added, 
slowly. “Some small share—as much as this ?—would have come 
to me some day, I suppose. Let me have it now, so you may seé 
for yourself what I do with it!” He waved the flimsy scrap of 
paper over the lamp. To his astonishment the old man leaped 
aloft and fell upon him, tearing it away. 

“Gently,” said Barend, stepping back. 

“ Tt’s blackmail!” cried Jan Hunkum furiously. “It’s infamous 
imposture and robbery! Why don’t you kill me at once and 
have done with me? Take all the money and kill me and go, you 
hulking beast of a poacher!” 

For answer Barend drew forth his precious document and held 
it on high. “Do you recognise this or not?” he asked. “Do you 
dare to deny that Liza is your child?” 

The miser sank back among his pillows. “I deny nothing,” he 
said, “I'll leave her ten thousand guilders. I'll leave her twenty 
thousand. Be a good husband to her. [I'll leave you twenty 
thousand guilders. Go away now. I'll make a new, expensive 
will.” 

‘She shan’t wait till you’re dead!” exclaimed Barend, bran- 
dishing his document. ‘“ For one thing, she'd never get a penny! 
Once you're dead, all your money will go to the notaries and 
Government! That’s a pleasant reflection—the notaries and 
Government. So now while you've got it, give a little to your 
daughter that needs it! Your daughter that’s in rags and in— 
give it her! Give it her at once!” He began passionately 
shuffling the papers that lay on the table; his broad shadow 
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darkened the bed. “I see you don’t believe a single word of 
all that I’ve been saying. It’s true, all the same, and I'll settle 
those fellows for you ina jiffy. But you give me the money for 
Liza. Look here; I don’t understand about these papers.” 

He did not perceive that the old man’s arm went stealthily 
gliding down to the bed-foot, down to the iron bar which lay 
there. ‘Now, for instance, tell me honestly, what is this bundle 
worth?” He turned, and, in turning, sprang aside: the heavy 
bar came whizzing past him; his arm, thrown up in hasty self- 
defence, upset the petroleum lamp. With a crash it exploded, 
amongst a sudden blaze of papers: the yellow flames ran up the 
thin green curtains of the bed. The miser’s murderous weapon 
clanged upon the money-chest ; the old man himself, borne down 
by the weight of his futile blow, fell forward, right into the flames. 
He did not seem to feel or, if he felt, to regard the spread of the 
swift conflagration, but plunged frantically deeper, his naked arms 
outstretched, clutching at the charred fragments that sailed away 
everywhere around him on broadening rivers of fire, while from 
his lips all the time broke a rapid succession of moans like the 
plaint of a wounded beast. Barend, in his first bewilderment, had 
run to the washstand, ignorantly seeking fuel for the furnace ; to 
his open-mouthed amazement it seemed like a judgment from 
Heaven that water should cause flames to increase! But after a 
moment of stupefied staring, he flung himself into the burning 
mass and dragged out the old man, who shrieked and struck 
wildly again and again in the fierceness of unavailing resistance, 
amid the crackle of paper and the clatter of gold. Desperately 
fighting his way to the bed, Barend tore himself loose from the 
miser’s clutches, and sprang to pull down the blazing hangings 
and to cast the dead blackness of the bed-clothes—the counterpane, 
the mattresses, the coat off his own back—across the abysm of 
flame and smoke. In another moment it was all over. He stood, 
uncertain, in utter darkness and dirt. 

Presently he struck a match, and found a tallow candle, and, 
coughing away the clouds around him, he looked round. Jan 
Hunkum lay on the floor, his right hand once more fiercely 
clasping the murderous iron bar ; his eyes were closed: there was 
a splatter of blood all about him. 

Barend Everts knew nothing of sickness, and little of death. 
Ilis father had been shot in a poaching affray; his mother had 
died in a fit: for the rest, his pathological experiences were con- 
fined to the animal world. When a hare had a hole like that 
behind its ears, it was done for. He gently turned the old man 
on his back again: the eyes were dull: the breath had stopped. 
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Jan Hunkum was dead: he, Barend Everts, was somehow mixed 
up with his death. The miser must have fallen,—perhaps, in 
taking fresh aim?—and in falling must have struck against a 
corner of the chest. But what did these particulars matter ? When 
Government finds a man killed and a live man beside him, it says 
that the live man has murdered the dead one—at least, if the live 
man’s poor. 

There was no more to be done for Jan Hunkum. Barend rose 
slowly to his feet, and ran from the room. 

He struck his elbow against the wall of the passage—he struck 
his face against the wall of the pantry—at last he was out of the 
window, out in the rain. 

He tried to understand what had happened. His heart throbbed 
into his brain. He couldn’t, and once more he hated himself for 
a fool. It was he who had upset the lamp. He wondered: had 
he murdered Jan Hunkum twice—from a legal point of view? 
Did they punish you twice, if so? He knew nothing of legal 
subtleties, except that they invariably exculpate the wealthy and 
inculpate the poor. 

He wished the dark night was darker. It was horribly, brutally 
light. He could not remain standing here, on the shiny gravel : 
the whole world was watching him, before and behind—especially 
behind—from a thousand staring eyes. He flung himself to the 
ground and crept, on hands and feet, across the soaked potato- 
fields. 

He laboriously reached a plantation of oak brushwood, and in 
a dry ditch alongside it sank panting. Baronial brushwood, he 
reflected bitterly—anxiously. ‘The Great—the Government—the 
vague, ever-present Oppressor! He looked down at his clothes, 
at his hands. He was all over slimy clay, miserably dirty. A 
good thing he had on his grey work-a-day shirt, not to-morrow’s 
shiny white one. Yonder, that twinkle far down along the ditch 
was Liza’s hovel. Jan Hunkum was dead. Well, Fistycuffs 
might come and take the money now. He, just as well as the 
Government. 


¥. 
“ Dur you love me, Fisty?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Say you love me, then!” 
“Tn course I love you, confound you.” 
“ Kiss me then.” 
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“NotI. Not as long as you call me Fisty.” 

“But, Ferdy, I like to call you Fisty. It sounds strong. Like 
as if you could beat me.” 

“So I could beat you. And so I will, if you go on forgetting 
my name’s Ferdinand.” 

“ Could—could!” She drew herself up haughtily, and leisurely 
inspected her naked brown arm. Then she fell back into her 
former tone. “ Don’t be disagreeable, Ferdy. I love yonso. If 
only you loved me as I love you.” 

He shook himself impatiently. “And what am I marrying 
you for?” he said. “Your money, I suppose?” 

“Don’t, Ferdy. You'd like me to have money, shouldn’t you ? 
—I wish I had: I wish I had.” 

Her voice grew miserable, for the shadow crossed her soul of a 
love which longed for gold—-to give it her! 

He had been lolling against the pig-stye ; his manner suddenly 
grew business-like. “Why, what a fool I am!” he said. “I 
never thought of it before! Look here, you’re as strong as a man, 
Liza—thongh I could lick you with half a hand—you could do a 
man’s work any day, couldn’t you?” 

“Couldn’t 1?” said Liza proudly. “ And,—what’s more !—when 
we're married, I will. I'll work for you all day long, Ferdy, like 
mother worked for father, and Aunt Judy works for uncle, 
and——” 

“Oh, shut up, do,” he interrupted impatiently. ‘“ You women 
always talk as if we did nothing. As if watching all night for 
rabbits were nothing, with the beastly moonlight, and all the 
risk, and things! But I didn’t want to bother about that. 
Curse your stupid chatter. Look here, Liza Brock, you want to 
marry me, don’t you.” 

“T do,” she said, and took his hand and kissed it. 

He shook her off. 

“ And the sooner the better?” 

“The sooner the better, indeed!” Her voice trembled. She 
folded her hands in front of her. 

“Then the sooner we've got the necessary funds, the better for 
us both,” he said doggedly. “I’m not going to marry you till 
then, mind that.” 

“TI haven't got any money, and I can’t get any, Ferdy. I 
shouldn’t know how. But once we’re married, I’]——” 

“Oh, stop your confounded bleating. It’s J will get the money, 
but you can lend a hand. I’m going to leave this confounded hole 
and take you with me. I’m going to bea fine gentleman, Liza, 
and you shall be a lady. The thing ’d have been done by now 
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but that long-armed Pete—the funk—pretended he heard a noise. 
No matter: he won’t split: there’ll be all the more for us.” 

“It is late—past twelve,” said Liza nervously. “I must be 
getting back through the window. Mother might find me out.” 

“ What, you funking too!” cried the man with a thunderous oath. 
Look you here: I haven’t called you out for any fooling, mind you. 
Listen to me. You must help me to-night to get Jan Hunkum’s 
money. It’s a beastly shame, this new-made will of his, that 
every one’s talking about !—wasting all his money where it can’t 
do no matter of good. We'll get it, and away to America to- 
morrow! I shall have to give something to Pete, I suppose, and 
he and his noises be hanged.” 

He had listened to his own voice in speaking. A long silence 
ensued. “I’m not a thief,” said Liza, almost inaudibly. 

“ Aren’t you? Well, then, you're a thief’s wife. I could do 
it by myself, if I didn’t feel a bit uncomfortable about that creepy 
noise.” 

“Oh, Fisty, don’t. There’s no money, Fisty. Why, it was 
stolen away last night—you know it was—and old Hunkum half 
murdered. Didn’t you see him this morning, with his head done 
up in bandages? ‘There isn’t any money there—I know there 
isn’t—there isn’t——”’ 

He struck at her, and she started back. “ Hold your jaw, you 
fool!” he blustered. “I can cee through the cunning old devil, 
if you cannot. Nobody can among these drunken idiots, and 
that’s my chance! Fetching the plunder away to-night’s as safe 
as safe can be. He can never say he’s been robbed to-night, for 
there’s nothing left to take!” He laughed. 

“T don’t care. I’m not a thief,’ said Liza Brock. And she 
added in a lower key: “ Supposing I was, of all the people in the 
world, I wouldn’t rob Jan Hunkum.” 

“Whew!” said Fistycufis. Then he burst out: “So that’s 
what you flaunt in my face,do you? A nice respectable sort of 
person you are to have moral sentiments! Why, you idiot, it’s 
no robbery in your case: that’s where the moral sentiments comes 
in! It’s taking your own—whet belongs to you—from an un- 
natural old wretch who wants to waste it upon strangers. That’s 
what I feel all along. Now that I’m going to marry Jan 
Hunkum’s daughter, it’s my duty to her—to you, don’t you 
see ?—to secure the inheritance of which he’s defrauding her.” 
He mispronounced the word “defrauding,” but he rolled out the 
whole long sentence like a much-repeated task. 

A horrible light flared up in her heart, but she beat it down. 


“It’s a lie!” she exclaimed. “No, I don’t mean that, Ferdy, but 
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you do worrit one so! It’s all a lie got up against mother and me. 
It’s all Aunt Judy’s doing, the hateful, spiteful thing! Mother’s 
as honest as the best of them. I don’t say she don’t drink! I 
don’t say she don’t swear! That’d be silly of me. But she’s 
honest—do you hear ?—as the best of them! I like Jan Hunkun, 
‘cause he says ‘Good-day’ to me, mornings, regular, when I take 
round the bread. That’s his way of being kind. And I won’t have 
him robbed, so there!” 

“ You won’t, will you? You won’t? Take that.” His patience 
was overwrought: he stepped forward and slapped her cheek with 
the full force of his open hand. 

“Don’t,” she said. “ Don’t, Ferdy!” 

“ Will you come with me up to Jan Hunkum’s, or will you have 
some more?” 

“T’'ll have some more,” she said. 

He struck her again and again, till, wearied of his blows, or 
perhaps inflamed by them, she ran upon his breast, between his 
open arms. Under their double weight, as they stumbled back- 
wards, the wretched door of the pig-shed swung open, and together 
they rolled into the litter, among the pigs. For a moment they 
struggled there, amidst grunts and squeakings: then, suddenly, 
she started up, leaped through the dim light of the entry, and shot 
the outside bolt. ‘Promise not to go near Hunkum to-night!” 
she gasped, one hot cheek against the door. 

His answer was a volley of oaths. 

“Promise me,” she pleaded. “ Promise, Ferdy!” 

“T’ll promise to murder him the moment I get out,” he shrieked. 
“ And I'll black your black eyes till they’re blue!” 

“Promise me,” she pleaded—* promise, Ferdy!” 

“Let me out this instant, you hussy,” was the only answer she 
received. 

“I can’t allow you to hurt Jan Hunkum,” she repeated 
desperately, with her hand on the bolt. She ran away from the 
door and ran back to it, half mad with alarm and uncertainty. 
She could hear him hitting the lumbersome swine in his rage, as 
he shouted and swore. Furious, he called out to her the whole 
villainy of his lovemaking: the report, picked up in a tavern, 
that Jan Hunkum had made her his heiress, the sudden alarm 
of the pretended robbery, the discomfiture of to-night’s new 
will! She stood trembling, as the wave swept down on her; she 
sank on her knees. ‘ Promise me,” she repeated mechanically. 
“Don’t, Ferdy, don’t! I love you!” She had never learnt to 
pray, but she cried out to God to influence—somehow—Fisty cuffs ! 
Not that she believed He could doit. “Promise me! Promise 
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me!” she cried ; her voice was hoarse with yearning. Gradually 
the useless petition died away: she lay against the door in 
the drizzle, with a sickness swelling at her throat. Presently 
a human grunt arose among the swinish ones, a grunt which 
steadied to a snore. Fistycuffs had fallen asleep, his head 
on a rough pink belly. She lay listening, and, in the general 
appeasement, her own passion sank to rest. 


When she awoke, it was early dawn, grey, grizzly. Her 
mother was standing over her, abusing her violently, with 
occasional kicks, like commas. She started to her feet. 

“Slut!” said Mary Brock, half-a-dozen times in quick succes- 
sion, with evident enjoyment of the hateful word. “ Bringing 
down disgrace on your respectable mother by the life you lead! 
That I should have lived to behold such a daughter! I was 
respectable ! ” 

“Hush, hush, mother; I know you was.” Liza looked round 
confusedly. “I like you for it. Well, I’m not. Well, I can’t 
help it. A good many people aren’t. In these parts at any 
rate.” 

“At least say it was Fistycuffs!” questioned Mary with real 
interest. 

“ Of course it was Fistycuffs!” exclaimed Liza, aflame. “ Mother, 
what do you take me for? He came by the window, near midnight, 
and I just slipped out for a talk. When he went away, I leant, 
thinking, against the pig-stye, and I must have fallen asleep.” 

“More fool you,” said Mary Brock. “ Well, come away. It’s 
Sunday, you stupid: you've got to be half an hour earlier 
to-day.” 

“Don’t I know?” replied the girl peevishly. She crept away 
to the house. Ten minutes later she looked into the pig-stye, 
apprehensively: it was empty. 

She earned her living by trudging round, twice daily, with her 
heavy basket of baker’s bread. Twice a day she had to fetch it 
first, from Horstwyk, the village which lies three miles away. 
What with crossing and recrossing the potato-fields, in a con- 
tinuous zig-zag, her daily perambulations from cottage to cottage 
must have filled eight hours and more. She was proud, with 
sullen pride, of working amongst a hundred loafers, and especially 
made it a point of honour, and of all-absorbing interest, to secure 
unwilling settlements from the most insolvent customers. For 
the Hemelers, too lazy to bake their own supply of bread, were 
still less anxious to pay for it. The girl, hardly able to read 
and oblivious of early pot-hooks, scratched together mysterious 
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accounts which completely bewildered the baker, in all but their 
final, satisfactory result. 

On Sundays she had to be half an hour earlier, so that her 
customers might eat their breakfast tranquilly before they went 
to church. They always ate their breakfast tranquilly. They 
never went to church. 

This Sunday morning she started along the straight long road, 
between the straight, tall poplars, thinking, thinking, all the way 
to-Horstwyk, how she could possibly save Jan Hunkum from her 
lover. She shivered in the naked November silence that lay pale 
across the shivering earth. The dawn spread white and thin, like an 
ancient virgin whose locks no longer hide the baldness underneath. 

She was not afraid of Fistycuffs, for she fancied that, whatever 
he might do to her, she should rather like his doing it. Sup- 
posing he killed her? She shut her eyes, along the bare, blank 
road, and tried to feel him killing her. But he mustn’t hurt Jan 
Hunkum. No, above all, she must warn Jan Hunkum! 

Presently he would come out to her, as he always did, for his 
hump of rye-bread. He got special daily fractions nowadays, 
his toothless gums having quite refused to masticate the cheap 
stale bread he had bought so long. He would come ont and he 
would say : “Good morning, girl,” and then he would go in again. 
Must she catch him by the tail of his coat and cry: “ Beware of 
Fistycuffs!” No, never Fistycuffs. “Jan Hunkum, they don’t 
believe you’ve been robbed already. Somebody’s coming to rob 
you soon! They’d have been here to-night but that somebody 
stopped them. Somebody? Who? Somebody ?—I!” 

She could not say so much. She could not say enough. One 
question would lead to another. The police would get mixed up 
in the matter. She would end by betraying Fistycuffs. 

Her heart stood still She must save Jan Hunkum. 

She cared nothing for the miser. Rather, she disliked him for 
the rumour which mixed up with his, in shameful promiscuity, 
her mother’s good name and her own. But he had spoken civilly 
to her through all these years: moreover, he had always paid. 
Few of the Hemelers did either. Besides, Jan Hunkum had 
rough words for everyone he spoke to, excepting her. 

So she plodded on her daily round, till his turn came. Then 
she resolutely walked towards the gravel-plot. She would trust 
to the intuition of the moment. 

As she neared the shiny little house, in the rawness of the grim 
November morning, she watched to see the green door open, and 
the old man totter out. Nothing stirred. It was cold this 
morning—she never minded weather—but the old man was 
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growing feebler; perhaps she might be a trifle early; with a 
calm beginning of surprise, she knocked. 

She knocked again—and waited. And then before that un- 
accustomed irresponsiveness a sudden terror flashed across her 
brain. Supposing Fistycuffs—during her culpable slumbers— 
had got away and done the deed! 

She shrieked aloud and, without thought of the laden basket 
on her arm, began tearing round the cottage. In another moment 
she halted, breathless, ashamed, her basket empty, its contents 
scattered right and left. Very contritely, she stooped to collect 
them, although she knew by this time that something must indeed 
have happened inside the silent house, for not even her crazy 
conduct had caused its single inhabitant to stir. 

She soon found the little back window, with the black bars lying 
under it. One was missing. Then she knew that for the first 
time in her life she was face to face with crime—with what she 
would consider crime. She stood away from the walls, and the 
walls stared back at her. A fit of trembling seized her. 
“It is behind us,” said the walls. “It is horrible. No wonder 
you feel afraid.” 

She sank on her knees. She was afraid. Though she could 
hardly have said of what. Not of meeting burglars. 

Presently she fancied she heard a sound inside the house. 
She looked up, listening. The air was so still, she held her 
breath. And then she knew she had heard it again—low and 
distinct—a groan! 

She started to her feet. Two men stood watching her, beside 
the peat-shed, their figures clear against the morning light. She 
stared into their faces, 

“Oh, Ferdy!” she gasped. 

“ Let’s call somebody,” he answered, white as she. ‘“ Let’s go 
home!” He seized her by the arm. ‘“ Come away!” 

“No!” she answered, fiercely resisting him. “No! No! No!” 
He read the terror in her eyes. 

“It’s no doing of mine!” he cried. “I swear it isn’t! What- 
ever it is, "tis no doing of mine! How could it be when you 
kept me locked up in that beastly place till daybreak? Here, 
Pete, swear we've got nothing to do with it. God, there it is 
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again ! 
“Hush,” said the girl, shuddering. ‘I don’t care for Pete’s 
oaths. Nor for anybody’s oaths. Look me in the face, Fisty, before 
we go in, and say it wasn’t you!” 
“It wasn’t——” began Fistycuffs. ‘“ Confound it, what do you 
mean by ‘going in’? Hark, there it is again!” 
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“T’m going through the window,” said the girl. 

“No, you're not!” he cried, ina fury. ‘ Nor are we—eh—are 
we, Pete? You've forgot about the will, that’s like you, Liza! 
From the cottages a dozen eyes may be watching in; if you're 
seen to go inside, you lose your money, once for all!” 

Liza picked up her bread-basket, and stood reflecting. Should 
the miser die, she would be rich. Often and often her mother 
had boasted that Hunkum’s death would prove Liza to be his 
heiress, his nearest relative, his—niece. She understood nothing 
about the laws of inheritance. She fully believed in the “ niece.” 

In a few hours then, possibly, she would berich. Jan Hunkum 
had probably been plundered, but of course the police would 
recover the treasure. And, in any case, as Barend Everts had 
remarked last night, rich people might be robbed of much but 
they couldn’t be plundered poor. 

She would be rich. She wanted to be rich. Fistycuffs would 
marry her then, and be good to her. 

She dropped her basket, and looked at him. The moan from 
the cottage seemed to pass between them. 

“T’m going through the window,” she said. 

He sprang at her with an oath. “Never,” he cried, “never 
while I live. Here—help me, Pete!” Unconsciously, it seemed 
to her, she struck out at him, straight from the shoulder, 
toppling him over, motionless, flat on his back. 

Then she dragged herself up through the window, without as 
much as a glance at hang-dog Pete. 

The whole house was full of smoke and burning. Disconcerted 
at this, she went back to the pantry, and took upa knife from 
where it lay beside the miser’s untasted supper of bread and fat. 
She noticed that the few objects on the shelves were clean and 
tidily arranged. For, in contrast with the horde of his relations, 
Jan Hunkum was neat. 

She walked quickly into the bedroom, her knife in her hand, 

The bedroom was dimly dark, full of fumes and smell. And 
Jan Hunkum lay stretched across the floor. So much she saw in 
entering. She shuddered back to the door, for fear of a possible 
assassin concealed in the darkness, watching. The next moment 
she flung herself boldly across to a window, drew a bolt, raised a 
bar, turned back a shutter; a chink of grey light fell thin across 
the floor. 

All the time she faced round to that heap in the middle, to the 
centre of all her considerations, the moan. Jan Hunkum lay 
amongst the disorder of wraps and bed-clothes, with his treasures 
scattered about him. She had never seen gold before. Fora 
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moment, the sight caught her breath. Jan Hunkum’s fortune, 
then, had neither been invented nor carried off. Gold! Here was 
the one thing all men lived for. Jan Hunkum was dying for it. 

She knelt beside the old man, resolutely, and perceived with 
surprise that his fingers clutched, in an attitude of attack, the 
missing iron bar. She loosened them with difficulty, and pushed 
the bar aside. 

Jan Hunkum’s eyes were closed: he was probably but semi- 
conscious. As she tried to lift him up, he shrieked, and she saw 
that his naked arms and breast were terribly burnt. She propped 
up his head, and went for some water, dazed, wondering if water 
was good for burns. 

She could do nothing. Whenever she touched him, he 
screamed. “Alone,” he murmured, several times. His eyes 
remained closed. 

She sat down on the floor beside him, helpless, and her eyes 
mechanically wandered across a crumpled scrap of paper that lay 
open in the twilight. She thought it was money, like all the rest. 

“T hereby certify that Liza Brock is my daughter. 
Jan Hunxum.” 

She read it over and over again, dully wondering what it meant, 
while yet she had instantly realised every word. She got upon 
her feet again, and stared down at her father. 

She hated him with a hate that suddenly filled her whole soul 
like a furnace. She clenched her fists tight, lest she should strike 
at the upturned face. She would have rejoiced to fall upon him 
and tear out his wicked grey hair and beard; she would gladly 
have stamped on his prostrate body. The fury of her denial 
swept across her like a storm. She bent both hot cheeks down 
to his. 

“ Can’t Ido anything for you?” she said softly. “ Not anything 
at all?” 

At the sound of her voice he opened his eyes, and recognised 
her. He saw the paper she clutched in one hand—Barend Everts’s 
“document.” Their glances met. 

He struggled to say something, between his groans. It was 
a piteous something, by the piteous expression of his disfigured 
features; he struggled, for a moment, with the vehemence of 
despair. Then, suddenly she saw the eyeballs roll up, as the 
head fell back, and the whole body collapsed, She had never seen 
death before. Horror-struck, she knew it at once. 

She stood motionless. Presently she burst into a torrent of 
indignant cries. “It’salie! It’s a lie!” she repeated again and 
again, in the presence of the dead man, as if toshame him. She 
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tore the palms of her hands with her teeth. “It’salie! It’sa 
cowardly, devillish lie!” But the conviction had gone from her 
voice. 

“Well,” she said aloud, with desperate resolve, “if ’m—his 
daughter, I can marry Fistycuffs. All this money’s mine, I sup- 
pose.” Her voice dropped. “I wonder what’s the worth of a 
bundle such as this? I’m the richest woman in the neighbour- 
hood.” She pushed aside some of the confusion around her, 
drawing the bed-clothes over the body in decent covering. And 
out of the tangle: she disengaged the remnants of a broken petro- 
leum lamp and also a half-soaked pea-jacket. 

She snatched at the latter with a cry. It wasn’t Ferdinand’s, 
thank God! Yet she fancied she had seen it before. It belonged 
to Barend Everts. 

Barend! The whole thing flashed upon her. Barend had come 
here and done this deed, because she had told him how much 
she wanted money. For her sake he had killed Jan Hunkum, 
little dreaming that she was indeed Jan Hunkum’s child. Per- 
haps the old man had produced the paper? Perhaps—more 
probably—Barend had never heard of it. However that might 
be, it was her ignoble greed that had killed her father for his 
gold, 

“Not I,” she murmured miserably, hiding her face in the 
sodden pea-jacket. ‘Ferdinand, Ferdinand,’—and she found 
herself pitying Barend, the murderer. 

Somebody stood watching her; his eyes drew up hers to his 
face. She sprang away from him. “ You did it, Barend!” she 
cried, “You! You! Murderer!” 

He did not answer, staring stupidly. Through the gloomy 
half-light she could see something of the condition he was in. 
His clothes and hands were caked with clay; his head was 
bare. 

“ You've killed him,” she continued, “a poor helpless old man. 
All the world shall know how brutally you killed him. I shall 
tell. They will punish you—dreadfully. And I—I——” She 
stopped. Would she be glad? 

“ And you will marry Fistycuffs,” he said drearily. He stepped 
forward to take up the jacket. 

“No,” she eaid. “ That is part of my evidence.” 

He turned on her, gently withal. ‘“ You won’t need evidence,” 
he said. “I’m my own evidence. I’m going to give myself up.” 

For a moment she stood silent. Then she burst out: ‘“ Don’t 
éo that! For God’s sake, don’t do that! Don’t you know that 
the people who give themselves up are always condemned ?” 
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“T know,” he answered. ‘“ When Government gets hold of you, 
it doesn’t let you go. specially if you’re innocent,” he added 
bitterly. 

“But you're not innocent!” she cried quickly. “Oh, I can’t 
bear the thought of it. Go!” 

Again he looked at her. “You really feel quite sure I killed 
your father ?” he said. 

The new word caused her to wince. “Well, perhaps I did,” he 
added. “It don’t really matter much. I shall give myself up to 
the constables and you can marry Fistycuffs.” 

She came after him. “I can’t help it. I don’t understand at 
all. I love Fistycuffs. I always knew you were the better man. 
And now you've killed my father. He was my father, Barend. 
I’m not even a respectable girl. I hate him, though he’s dead. 
Perhaps that’s why I can’t be as angry with you as I ought to be. 
I know ’tis very wicked. But Fistycuffs is going to marry me. 
He must. Barend!” 

“Yes.” He stopped in the pantry-door. 

“ Barend, you can’t leave the house. He’s outside.” 

“Tf so, he saw me climb through the little window. I had to 
come back and see after the old man. I couldn’t help myself. 
But I’m not afraid of Fistycuffs.” 

“ Barend, say you didn’t do it because of anything I said!” 

“ Didn’t do what? Oh yes, all right. I didn’t do it because of 
anything you said.” 

“ Barend—listen! Listen! Don’t give yourself up!” 

He did not answer; already he was climbing to the window. 

“For my sake!” she pleaded wildly. “ Don’t say anything ! 
Wait and see!” 

“For your sake?” He smiled drearily. ‘“ Very well. I don’t 
understand what’s really happened. Nota bit. But, then, I'ma 
fool. For your sake? Very well. Good-bye.” 

She was once more alone in the house with the dead man. 
She forced herself to go back for one last look at him, her father. 
The pea-jacket lay on the floor, forgotten. She took it up and, 
fastening it round her waist as best she could, clumsily hid it 
away. She crept out of the house, crying. She had not been in 
it more than a quarter of an hour. 

She took up her bread-basket, looking around her. At first 
there was no sign of Fistycuffs. Daylight had come. To which 
of the distant cottages should she bear the news? 

Fistycuffs stole from behind the kitchen-wall. “It’s stopped,” 
he whispered. “Well?” Then he added immediately: “Come 
away off the gravel, you fool. Come behind the house!” 
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“‘There’s no danger,” she answered, slowly following. “On 
Sundays none of ’em wakes till I calls ’em. There’s only Jan 
Hunkum I have to go to first, this side.” She shuddered. 

“ And you won’t wake him,” said Fistycuffs. “ Liza, you might 
just as well have done it with me. J didn’t mean murder. To 
the money there, I say? How much of it did you bring away 
with you? Hang it, you jade, what were you doing in there 
with Everts?” 

“Did you see him? ” she cried in alarm. 

“Blood and thunder, what do you mean?” he cried. “See 
him? I'll tear your heart out! One of his friends knows who 
the murderer is! All the worse for the murderer!” 

“Hold your tongue,” she said, outwardly calm. “‘ When Barend 
came, Hunkum was dead. I’m going over yonder to give the 
alarm.” 

“To give the alarm that you found the house closed!” he cried 
with ill-checked excitement. “ Have you again forgotten, fool, 
that it’s ruin to have been inside?” 

“No, I haven’t,” she made answer. A dogged something in 
her voice and expression disconcerted him. 

“ Don’t expect me to marry you,” he said brutally, “ unless you 
get your share.” 

“Ferdy ! ”’—suddenly she flung herself at his feet-—‘* you won’t 
marry me anyhow, Ferdy.” 

“T can see!”—he grinned; “that’s why there’s such a hurry 
about this marriage.” His voice changed. “Curse it! Everts?” 
he said. 

She rose to her feet. “You are mad,” she said, not less 
fiercely. “I mean that my mother—that I am Jan Hunkum’s 
daughter. I can’t help it. I’msosorry. Oh, Ferdy—I couldn’t 
but tell you—say you will!” 

“Tl marry you fast enough,” he answered, “if you make it 
worth my while. So you are Jan Hunkum’s daughter, you 
clever hussy. You own to it now that the right time’s come. 
I don’t know much about law, but a daughter of any kind must 
come off best on such occasions. Perhaps you'll have half! And 
now, Liza, mum’s the word; you've not been inside the house. 
And we'll set the police to catch that murderous bully! You 
run across to the Kippels yonder, and I make myself scarce. 
Good-bye.” 

“But, Ferdy——” 

He came back to her. “If the money’s there,” he said, “and 


the old man’s really dead, why shouldn’t we go in and take 
some now ?” 
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She eyed him narrowly. “Im yearning to marry you, Ferdy,” 
she answered. “I'd do anything for it. But I won’t—no, I 
won’t —steal.” 

“ What a fuss you make,” he said. ‘“ Well, it’s easier to get 
it regular.” 


VI. 


An hour later the Hemel was ringing with the news. 

Against yesterday’s disappointment stood out lurid the reality 
of to-day. Jan Hunkum was really murdered. He would not 
come back to say he was not. The constable from Horstwyk, 
forcing the door against which the bread-girl had vainly beaten, 
had found the miser prostrate among his treasures, killed by a 
blow from a bar which still lay by his side. It appeared that 
the lamp had been overturned in the struggle. Panic-stricken, 
probably, the murderer had fled, leaving most of the booty 
behind him. The money was there. 

The money was there. Horrible details of the tragedy leaked 
out. The money was there. In each family circle the Hemelers 
softly computed impossible legacies, but the incidents of the 
crime were the public delight of the hour. 

In the course of that Sunday afternoon Barend Everts was 
arrested at the house where he lodged. There was absolutely no 
evidence against him, no ground for suspicion, except that Jaap 
Avis had seen him creep home in the early morning, without a 
coat on, and covered with dirt. But the police locked him up. 
Monday’s newspapers all called him “the murderer,” and the 
public conscience was appeased. Confronted with the examining 
magistrate, he refused to answer any questions. “I am a fool,” 
he said. “ Everyone knowsIam a fool. Whatever I replied would 
be sure to do me harm.” He remained obstinately silent. The 
authorities, accustomed to extorting confessions, were nonplussed. 

While the slow investigation, with its futile interrogatories 
and blind quest of the missing jacket, dragged wearily nowhere, 
the body of Jan Hunkum was laid solemnly to rest, amid the 
hysteric lamentations of the Hemel. And immediately after- 
wards the contents of the will became known. Liza Brock was 
sole heiress. In her default the money would go to the cousins, 
proportionately, as the barber had told them—to the whole of 
the hamlet, in fact. ‘he proviso about never having entered the 
cottage was written down also, and, whether expressly or through 
some inadvertence, it included Liza among the rest. Perhaps 
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the recollection of this had tortured Hunkum’s dying moments? 
No one will ever know. The conditions of the document must 
have been fresh in his mind. It had been drawn up a few hours 
before his death. 

The whole hamlet sank away from Liza in one groan of admira- 
tion and scorn. She was an heiress indeed, an heiress of gold 
and of shame, said the Hemelers. From the miser’s careful 
account-books it was proved that nearly one-half of his fortune 
had perished in the flames ; some forty thousand guilders remained. 
The children, playing in the streets, stopped to call out, “ Liza 
Hunkum;” their grinning elders casually reminded the girl 
how each successive speaker had “always stood her (solitary) 
friend.” The morose pointed out that the money was still in 
the hands of the lawyers. “I wish it would remain there!” 
the heiress had foolishly exclaimed. A shower of opprobrious 
epithets fell behind her stiffening back. 

As for Liza herself, she would gladly have hidden all day in 
her garret. She hated Jan Hunkum for the shame he had 
brought upon her. She despised, with a dogged affection, the 
mother who had sought, and now shared, her disgrace. The 
thought of the money was abhorrent to her: she scorned herself 
for desiring it still, The wretched jacket, that everyone was 
writing and talking about, she had buried near the pig-stye. 
Sometimes she hoped they would find it. But nobody dreamed 
of her as a possible accessory. She had knocked at the murdered 
man’s door, and, receiving no answer, had run to a neighbour's 
and given the alarm! 

Fistycuffs was formally engaged to the heiress. They were 
to be married as soon as this business was settled. “Not a 
moment too soon,” said the gossips. But that, in a place like 
the Hemel, was captiousness. It was envy and malice and much 
uncharitableness. For nobody, in the Hemel, married “ too 
soon.” 

Fistycuffs showed himself frankly happy and good-natured. 
Everybody said he was not half a bad fellow. So they treated 
him—for he treated them—well. 

“T shan’t say a word about having seen Everts,” he con- 
fided to Liza. “People might ask of us what we were doing 
there, don’t you see? Best keep away from the police if you 
can. Besides, ‘pon my honour, I wouldn’t do any man a use- 
less bad turn. Not even Everts. I’m not such a cad as to 
help the police.” The matter was indeed a point of honour with 
thespeaker, perhaps the only point of honour he had. A point 
which would vanish as soon as convenient. 
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Liza had now one supreme preoccupation, and that was to get 
married “in time.” But herein she unexpectedly found herself 
hindered by her mother. Mary Brock had wept stormy tears 
over her daughter’s unspoken reproaches, over Jan Hunkum’s 
horrible end, over Barend’s misfortune. She loudly proclaimed 
her belief in the latter’s innocence. He was too good, she 
declared, for the likes of her daughter, just as he had been too 
good for herself. And she stood up, facing Fistycuffs and Liza. 

“As long as it’s not settled what happens to Barend,” she 
said, “there'll be no marryings nor merry-makings here!” And 
she brought down her fist with a sympathetic crash on the tottery 
table in front of her. 

“You be blowed!” said Fistycuffs, and pulled at his pipe. 
“Barend Everts is safe enough. The police haven’t got any 
evidence. They’ll have to let him go.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Liza, looking up quickly from a tiny 
something she was clumsily endeavouring to sew. 

“Sure. They can’t convict a man of murder for coming home 
without his coat. I don’t understand about that business. If 
they found the coat—as they should have done—at Jan Hunkum’s 
—whew!” He ended in an expressive whistle. Liza bent over 
her needlework. 

“ But why don’t he speak?” Fistycuffs resumed. “ Where is 
the coat? That’s what all the papers are asking, and he as mute 
as that table that Mary’s gone and cracked.” 

“Tt ain’t your table,” retorted Mary, fiercely. Nevertheless 
she looked with some interest for corroboration of the charge. 
‘“ Barend’s as innocent,” she added, “as innocent as—me.” She | 
turned on her daughter. “What d’ye mean?” she cried, in a 
fury. 

“I? Nothing,” replied Liza with genuine amazement. “I 
said nothing.” 

“ Ay, but you meant the more, you limb. Barend’s as innocent 
of murder as an unborn baby. If he won’t speak, it’s because 
there’s some woman in the business. He never was near 
Hunkum’s cottage, you bet! He's shielding some woman.” 

The three looked at each other, uneasy, each with half a secret 
to hide. 

“TI know Barend,” concluded Mary, shaking her head. “He's 
as much of a gentleman as the Baron.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Liza. 

“Believe what yer like. Yer don’t believe in yer own mother. 


D’yer think ’cause he wouldn’t have you, that he wouldn’t have 
nobody ?” 
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“Oh, shut up, the pair of you!” shouted Fistycuffs, kicking out 
his legs, under the table. ‘ He’s done it, sure enough, and mighty 
cunning too! First he smashes the poor old fellow’s head with 
the bar he brought in for the purpose, then he upsets the petroleum- 
lamp, so people should think it was an accident. In course he 
hoped the whole cottage ’d burn! And he made off with all he 
could grab in his hurry. I don’t doubt we shall get back what he 
stole, but what he burnt’s burnt, and I wish he was——” 

“Yes, yes, weve heard all that before,’ interrupted Liza, 
nervously striking her foot on the floor. 

“ You hold your jaw and let me speak! Don’t you see, Mary ? 
All the papers are saying the same. “Tis as clear as ditchwater. 
But none of it can be brought home to him, and they’ll have to let 
him off.” 

“And he'll dance at your wedding,” said Mary Brock. 

“What? The man that murdered Liza’s father? For shame 
on you! Besides, we shall be married long before they let him 
out!” 

“ Not till he’s out o’ prison. You won't be married till he’s out 
o’ prison,” said Mary Brock. 

“What the devil do you mean?” said Fistycuffs, sitting up and 
curiously eyeing his prospective mother-in-law. 

“What Ieay. Lalwaysdo. Youdon’t. Liza’s under age, and 
I’m her mother. And I know what’s respectable, though Liza 
thinks I doesn’t. There'll be no feastings in ¢his family, Ferdinand, 
till the murder-business is over, say I!” 

“Say it again and I'll black your eyes for you!” 

“Till this murder-business is over———” Liza started to her 
feet. 

“Go now, Ferdinand ; it’s late,” she said. 

“Very well,” answered Fistycuffs sullenly, “but, mind yer, we 
marry next month or not at all!” he blustered out: the two 
women stood watching each other. 

“ Mother, he is right,” said Liza softly. “We must marry next 
month.” 

Mary Brock sai down on the shaky table. “The law’s on my 
side,” she said, folding her arms. 

“ But unless they get more evidence, the case may drag on for 
months. Don’t you want us, mother, to be married at all?” 

“ Ah, my lady, you're mighty soft-spoken to your disreputable 
mother—all of a sudden! You won’t be married till this murder- 
business is over! Fool, ‘twill always be soon enough to find 
yourself chained to Fistycuffs !” 

Liza Brock gazed at her mother’s set jaws and hot eyes. 
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Formalities are numerous in Holland: clandestine marriages 
impossible. 

“You can’t be married without I give you leave,” cried Mary 
overbearingly. ‘“Youcan’t! You can’t!” 

“T know,” replied Liza. Her voice was so gentle, Mary stared 
in astonishment. 

“T’m your mother,” continued Mary, nettled. “You can’t help 
that.” 

Liza Brock stepped back. “No, I can’t!” she said. ‘ Nor could 
you! Nor could you!” She lashed the other woman’s coarse 
soul with the laugh in her scornful tones, but the next moment 
her face was grown sad again. “Perhaps I care about things 
you don’t care about. Mother, I want to be married—soon! 
I want to be!” There were tears in her rough voice. She 
threw forward her supple young body in the fervour of her 
appeal, “I want to be! I want to be!” 

“Oh yes, you're a fine lady,” said Mary, scratching her head. 
“‘ And what’s fine enough for your mother ain’t half fine enough 
for you! J know. Your ideas of decency aren’t mine, you say. 
They aren’t. There was no need for hurry when I married—no 
need at all, and if I hadn’t been left a poor lone widow, waiting 
for bread—but there, ’tis no use talking. There'll be no marrying 
here, and no giving in marriage till this trial’s over. I won’t hear 
another word.” 

Liza quietly left the house, not even troubling to close the door. 
Mary called after her, not words of abuse. 

Although it was already past eleven, the girl walked straight to 
Joop Sloop’s and knocked loudly. 

“Walk in, mum,” said Julia, with a mock curtsey, on the 
threshold. ‘The door didn’t happen to be locked, mum. I didn’t 
know in these parts as they ever was!” 

“T didn’t want to take you unawares,” answered Liza. 
“ Where’s Fistycuffs ?” 

“Him!” said Julia, and dropped a rapid glance down her 
visitor. “Don’t do unto others—I see! Mr. Fistycuffs, madam, 
is here.” 

“So I thought,” replied Liza. Then she flushed with self- 
annoyance. “I mean,” she added clumsily, “he said he'd look in 
here.” 

“ Just so,” remarked Julia. 

“There’s only two things I believe he really cares about. One’s 
me and t’other’s drink.” 

“Indeed?” replied Julia, smiling. “Now, I never give him 
drink, so he has to come to me for myself alone. You might try ?” 
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Liza clenched her fists. ‘ Where’s Fistycuffs ?” she said, as if 
till now they had been talking of someone else. “I want to speak 
to him, not to you. Tell him to come to me instantly. Outside.” 

“ Undoubtedly outside,” retorted Julia. She went and fetched 
the bully out of the inner room. ‘“ You needn’t hide,” she said. 
“ She knows you're here. Trust any woman to know. I knew when 
she was after Barend.” 

“That’s a d——d lie,” cried Fistycuffs. ‘ Barend was after her 
and you know it!” 

“Swear at your wife, you brute!” replied Julia, thrusting him 
forward. “Do you think that I’d ever have looked at you, if it 
hadn’t been to pay her out?” 

“Don’t, Julia. Ill be back ina minute. When I’m married, 
we needn’t hide.” He went out sullenly to Liza in the dark. 
“What do you want with me?” he said. Then he tried humour. 
“ Haven’t you had enough of me all this while? Didn’t you tell 
me yourself to get out?” 

“T meant you to go home,” said Liza. 

“So I shall when I’ve had my drink. I want it after talking 
myself hoarse over Barend. And, look here, I won’t stand no 
nonsense-——” 

“Don’t, Ferdy. Mother says she won’t let us marry until the 
trial’s over. I know mother. Nothing’ll move her. Ferdy, we 
can’t wait!” Her voice rang out in despair. 

“ Hold hard, can’t ye? D’ye want Joop Sloop to hear? Dye 
mean to say, Liza, that it’s a really, truly, settled fact?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Mary calls Barend a fool!” exclaimed Fistycuffs with 
huge contempt. “ Why, a case like this—all suspicion and little 
evidence—drags on for months and months! All right. You go 
home and leave me to settle this little matter. I know how to 
manage it. You'll be married next month. Good-night.” He 
turned, looked to right and left—all the yearning and hope of her 
heart swelled on high—and then he went back into the house. 

“Why,” he said to himself, “if we waited until she’d lost her 
chief reason for marrying me—hang it if I don’t think she 
wouldn’t have me at all!” 

Next morning he solicited an interview of the examining 
magistrate and remained closeted with that important functionary 
for some considerable time. 


(Lo be continued.) 





